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“What a perfect dear 
of aroom! And to think 


it used to be just an attic!” 


You can do so much 


Little attic rooms, tucked under the eaves 
waiting for the magic, transforming touch of 
the housewife. With a few simple furnishings 
she works her miracle—some colorful cretonnes, 
books, a few simple pieces of furniture, and on 
the floor—an attractive but inexpensive Gold- 


Seal Art-Rug. 


They’re so Easy to Clean 

Women everywhere are brightening their 
homes with these beautiful Gold-Seal Art-Rugs. 
And besides the artistic charm they find Con- 
goleum so practical—so sanitary, so durable, 
and so easy-to-clean. Just a few light strokes 
with a damp mop leave the surface clean as a 
whistle—the rich colors glowing like new. 


And they are so comfortable underfoot. They 
hug the floor without fastening —never a 
wrinkle or a turned-up corner. 


The rug on the floor is Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 321—a fascinating tan pat- 
tern with pretty touches of red. In the 6x9 
foot sixe the price is only $8.10. 


with an attic room— 


For bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, living- 
room—wherever you need an attractive, dura- 
able and money-saving floor-covering—you will 
find Congoleum Art-Rugs entirely satisfactory. 
They come in sizes and patterns to suit every 
room at prices within reach of every purse. 


Note the Low Prices 


6 x9 ft. $ 8.10 
74x 9 ft. 10.10 
9 x9 ft. 12.15 
9 xl1l0Mft. 14.15 

16.20 


9 si? it. 


ft. $ .50 
us #.. 100 
x4oft. 1.50 
3 x6 ft. 2.00 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, west of the 
Mississippi and in Canada are higher than those quoted. 


The rug illustrated is 1! 9x3 

made only in the five 3 

large sizes. The small 

rugs are madein pat- 3 

terns to harmonize 
with it. 


‘Modern Rugs for Modern Homes” an interesting booklet 
showing all the patterns, sent free upon request. 


CoNGoLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
New York 
Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 


San Francisco 
Dallas 
Montreal 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Atlanta 


Philadelphia 


Boston 
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Look for the Gold Seal 


Read the guarantee and don’t 
forget the seal is printed in 
green on a gold background. 
It is pasted on the face of every 
genuine Gold-Seal Art-Rug and 
on every two yards of the roll 
floor-covering. 
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A CHAT WITH THE PUBLISHER 


S every reader of Fruit, Garden and 
Home already knows, all subscrip- 
tions commence with this, the Sep- 

tember, number. We have reprinted a 
number of the articles which appeared 
before in the July and August numbers, 
both of which were preliminary issues. 
No reader need feel that weare duplicat- 
ing editorial matter because no sub- 
scriptions start to run until this issue, no 
matter when you subscribed. 

Many of our friends are so enthusiastic 
over Fruit, Garden and Home that they 
want to ask their friends to send in sub- 
scriptions. For the convenience of those 
who want to do this, we are enclosing : 
subscription blank with this number. 
The bigger the magazine grows, the better 
we can make it editorially. Some felt we 
were over-enthusiastic when we set our 
mark at 150,000 subscribers for the first 


friends who own their homes and have 
gardens to subscribe for the magazine, 
we will have that 500,000 almost over- 
night. 

Our readers are responding loyally with 
their suggestions and experiences. It is 
helpful team-work of this sort which 
brings a magazine very close to its readers 
and which makes it possible for it to serve 
the largest percentage of them to the 
maximum of its capacity. I hope you will 
all continue to take the friendly interest 
in Fruit, Garden and Home that you 
have already shown. 

We want to keep the magazine as 
chatty and as useful as possible. And I 
know that as long as its readers maintain 
the interest they now have in it, that it 
will be in a unique position for service. 





issue of Fruit, Garden and Home and at 
500,000 subscribers a year from now. We 
have the 150,000 subscribers now and if 
ach of our readers will ask two or three 
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Truly, the Peony Is 
‘‘The King of Flowers” 


Some Days, when I am in perfect attune with the Creat- 
or-God, I know I hear melodies, strangely sweet, amongst 
my flowers, and songs—songs like the morning stars must 
have sung together at the birth of Him—The Rose of Sharon. 

—Will P. Snyder. 
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New Ideas on Lawn Building in the Fall 


PRINGTIME is common- 
ly considered to be seed- 
ime, but in the case of 

lawns better results are often 
obtained by seeding at some 
other season. Among farmers the practice of planting certain 
field crops in the fall has long been established, but in the grow- 
ing of lawns most persons, both in the cities and in the country, 
cling to the old idea that spring is the time to put in the seed. 
Many a mangy lawn has been the result. 

Except, perhaps, in the northern tier of states and in New 
England, early autumn seeding is more satisfactory than spring 
seeding. South of the latitude of New York, spring seeding 
should rarely if ever be practiced. There are good reasons for 
this rule. Young grass does not stool well in spring and sum- 
mer and is not sufficiently aggressive to combat crab-grass 
and other summer annual weeds. In the area south of this and 
north of the Potomac and Ohio rivers the time is early in Sep- 
tember. The reseeding of an old lawn should be done at the 
same season as new seeding. 

SUITABLE soil is of first importance, especially where the 
climate is not particularly favorable to the formation of 

good turf, and most of them can be improved by treatment 
such as drainage, manuring, fertilizing and liming. A deep 
loamy soil is easily prepared, as it already has the right texture, 
but it may need fertilizing with barnyard manure or bonemeal 
in applications of twenty pounds to one thousand square feet. 
Stiff clays need both sand and vegetable matter before they 
are ready to support a good turf, and there is little danger of 
overdoing the use of either of them. An inch layer of sand 
worked into the clay will produce a permanent improvement in 
texture. Conversely, clay may be used to improve light sandy 
soils. Decayed vegetable matter lightens the texture of clay 
soils, increases their water-holding capacity, and improves 
their drainage; it also improves sandy soils and makes them 
more retentive of moisture. About a half ton to one thousand 
square feet ordinarily is sufficient. 

When white clover and bluegrass do not grow well, it is 
probable that lime is needed. One hundred pounds of air- 
slaked lime to one thousand square feet of lawn, well worked 
in before the seed is planted, is a satisfactory application in most 
cases. It is not recommended as a top-dressing for turf and 
should not be ‘used for bent grasses or fescues unless the soil 
is very acid. The soil should be thoroly prepared for planting 


Springtime Is Not Invariably the Best 
Seedtime, As These Pointers Suggest 


several weeks before the seed- 
ing takes place in order that 
there will be time for it to 
settle and for weed seeds to 
germinate. 

Kentucky bluegrass is the most satisfactory for lawns in the 
northern states, but best results are obtained when it is used 
in a mixture with other grasses. A mixture containing seven- 
teen parts bluegrass, four parts of recleaned redtop, three parts 
perennial rye-grass and one part of white clover has been found 
to be as good as any. 


MISTAKE is often made in seeding too thinly. At least 
two pounds of this mixture should be used on one thou- 
sand square feet of soil. The rye-grass and redtop grow quickly 
and form a nurse crop for the slower growing bluegrass and 
white clover. After the lawn has been cut for a time it will 
consist almost entirely of bluegrass and clover. 
_ Patch lawns may be repaired, but when the turf is very poor 
it usually pays better to remake the lawn entirely. The areas 
to be improved should be scratched up with a steel rake and 
dressed with a mixture of good loam or compost (see September 
Reminders elsewhere in this issue) with which the seed is mixed. 
Good turf requires frequent clipping, say twice a week, 
during the season of rapid growth, and it is advisable to remove 
the cut grass. In dry periods it is impossible to keep lawns in 
good shape without watering, and an occasional thoro soaking 
is better than frequent light wettings. Altho there is little 
definite information on the subject, it is generally thought best 
to put on the water late in the afternoon. 


It is difficult to make a good lawn in shady places, but the 
grasses in the recommended mixtures can be encouraged to grow 
better in the shade by liberal watering, the use of extra quan- 
tities of fertilizer and possibly lime. The best available grass 
for shady places is red fescue of the variety known as Chew- 
ing’s fescue. It requires the same treatment as the mixture, 
except that no lime should be used. 


Weeds are particularly troublesome from June until frost, 
and crabgrass is especially bad. It may be eradicated by cut- 
ting and pulling the plants when they are still small, but thig 
is a tedious and costly job. It is hard to cut with a lawn mower, 
but if it is raked first the knives will get a good deal of jt 
altho not enough to stop seed production entirely. 
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Why You'll Like Peonies 


HENRY S. COOPER 


EONIES are so different from 
all other flowers in their 
method of growth that people 
who are used to raising annual 
flowers from seeds, or who are used 


to raising ordinary perennials, even rose garden or an ” 


old-fashioned hardy garden, are usually at a loss just 
how to select and plant peonies. These remarks 
will be intended largely for beginners, because 
those who have been raising peonies 
usually are more or less informed on the 
best practice. 

The most remarkable fact in connec- 
tion with peonies is the astounding and 
astonishing ignorance prevailing among 
flower growers as to the wonderful qualities 
and wonderful possibilities with peonies. 

The peony is so different in almost every 
respect from other flowers that it is difficult 
to illustrate the wonderful hardiness and wonderful 
persistence in growth and more than all to convey an 
adequate idea of the wonderful beauty of the best and 
new varieties. This condition arises largely from the 
fact that so many are acquainted with the old fashioned 
“Piney” of our grandmothers and they have not yet learned 
that the modern peony is in almost no respect the same as or 
similar to the old fashioned red “Piney.” 

Perhaps it is best to start off by saying that the herbaceous 
peony, which is what we are now dis- 
cussing, originated in northern China 


Pointers on Planting and Varieties 


To Insure Your Success This Fall 






seen, therefore, that there is ab- 
solutely no other flower that can 
be compared with peonies in these 
respects, absolute hardiness to 
frost and the rugged determina- 


—— tion to withstand and overcome abuse. It would be 


easy for us to imagine what would happen to roses, to 
dahlias, or almost any other flower one can 
think of if the roots were treated as I have 
described. If, since the peony is absolutely 
hardy, if it is almost impossible to kill it and 
if, in addition to these wonderful qualities, it 
possesses the quality of the most beautiful 
flower possible to raise in the northern climate, 
does it not seem that it deserves the reputation 
it is rapidly earning, namely “The King of 
Flowers,” where the rose has so long claimed to 
be “The Queen’’? 

Comparing culture of the peony with that of 
the flowers just named: Dahlias must be dug up in 
the fall; the roots must be kept where they will not 
freeze and must be kept cold enough so that they will 
not sprout; and they must be kept dry enough so that 

they will not rot. With peonies you just leave the roots 
in the ground v-hen the frost comes and forget them until next 
spring. Do not even cover the ground with mulch, particularly 
if the ground is covered with snow. Now to compare them with 
the rose. One who has tried to raise roses must vividly remem- 
ber the necessity of laying them 
down carefully every fall and as care- 





and Siberia. It therefore is absolute- 
ly hardy and it seems to be more and 


fully covering them with straw or 
leaves to prevent their winter killing, 


more hardy as you go north into 
Canada clear up to the place where 
flowers are no longer grown. Peonies 
are raised in Alaska where the sum- 
mer season is extremely short and 
where it is by some supposed that 
the ground never thaws out except- 
ing on the surface. The reader, there- 
fore, will readily recognize why it is 
so difficult to compare the peony 
with other flowers, because with the 
peony the question of hardiness 
against frost is absolutely not worth 
consideration and with every other 
flower this is one of the very first 
considerations. It follows, therefore, 
that for the north there is no flower 
that can compare in adaptability to 
the climate. Then again the peony 
will stand all kinds of abuse. I have 
dug peony roots and left them on top 
of the ground more than sixty days 
in September and October, which are 
the most trying months, without 
damage to the roots which grew 
readily when planted. Peony roots, 
of course, dry out in the hot sun, and 
in the hot wind, but when they are 
dry they can be put into a tub of 
water over night which will swell out 





A Real Peony Fan 


Henry 8. Cooper, the author of this article, 
is a famous underwear manufacturer who 
loves peonies and his peony gardens more 
than any other material thing in the world. 
At his home in Kenosha—which he calls 
““Dunmovin”—he has one of the largest 
peony gardens in existence, and it is there 
that he spends the evenings so much 
prized by himself and Mrs. Cooper. 


The Coopers—unlike many “country es- 
tate owners’’—actually work in the gardens 
and they reserve their evenings to them- 
selves, winter evenings encluded, so that 
they can read and study together about 
botany and flowers and peonies! 


Mr. Cooper unblushingly writes after his 
name the slogan “Peony Fan” at every 
opportunity, and he gloriesinit. He is, 
in fact, one of the peony authorities of the 
day. He knows his subject through love 
and through practical experience and 
through painstaking study. You'll appreci- 
ate his article more, now that you know 
these facts. 








that is with the hardiest of all roses. 
Then it is unnecessary to go into the 
matter of the aster bugs on the 
dahlias and the rose bugs on the 
roses. Peonies have no pests what- 
ever. When we consider the fact that 
flower lovers will go into raptures 
over the culture of dahlias and roses, 
not to mention other flowers, then 
when we think that peonies have 
absolutely none of the drawbacks 
prominent in other flowers as far as 
culture is concerned, you may readi- 
ly dismiss that aspect of the question 
of culture, and take up that of com- 
parative beauty of the bloom. 

Those who have never seen the 
improved peonies, which includes 
peonies introduced within the last 
twenty vears, have no conception of 
the wonderful beauty and wonderful 
fragrance of this beautiful flower. 
In fact, they range from the purest 
waxy or milky white to the various 
shades of cream, flesh, shell pink to 
the many shades of reds even to the 
variety Mons. Cahuzac which has 
been called the black peony. In size 
it is not unusual for them to be six, 
seven or eight inches in diameter 





the roots to their original shape and upon being planted they 
seem to be not harmed in the least. 

Then to go to the opposite extreme, I have known peony 
roots to lie on top of the ground all thru the winter and also 
in places where they are protected by drifts of snow, and the 
eyes would swell out in the spring, and if the root was planted 
it would successfully grow. It seems, therefore, that within 
reason abuse from heat or from cold, does not seem adverse or 
to affect the growth of peony roots if properly planted. It is 


while unusual blooms even exceed this in size. Many of them 
also have a depth of bloom of four to six inches. We find them 
self colored in the various shades as well as in combinations and 
graduations of the most exquisite tints. In addition to size and 
color of bloom, many peonies have a most delightful fragrance 
bearing the odor of the rose, of the water lily, indeed there 
seems to be a peony with every delightful fragrance. 

Indeed one hesitates to write all of the wonderful points of 
superiority because it seems so contrary to all other experiences 
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that we can with difficulty believe it when we are told that in 
peonies at last the most surpassingly fair and lovely are to be 
found in combination with the easiest to raise. ~ 

Those who raise and originate new varieties in peoniés be- 
come so infatuated with the interest in and beauty of this 
wonderful flower that they go to great pains and trouble in the 
cross fertilization necessary for the production of new varieties. 
It is a fascinating occupation, but one that requires many years 
for its successful accomplishment. Let me illustrate: All new 
varieties are produced from seeds. All old _ established 
varieties. are perpetuated by divisions of roots. Peonies never 
come true to variety from seeds when planced. It is necessary 
to plant thousands of seeds to procure one first class new and 
acceptable variety. The seeds if allowed to dry before planting 
require two years to germinate. It is at least five years from 
planting before the flower is produced. It takes thirteen or 
fourteen years from the planting of the seed before the new 
variety can be multiplied for the roots to be marketed. This is 
the reason that new varieties are very scarce and very difficult 
to obtain and why so few flower lovers are familiar with the 
newest and best varieties of peonies. There is also another 
reason, which is that peonies are very slow in multiplication. 
A prolific variety will double each year so that it takes about 
ten years to produce five hundred plants from one. Whereas 
with roses it is not at all difficult within two or three years to 
produce thousands of any new variety. Dahlias are not so 
rapidly propagated, but by slipping they can be multiplied 
by scores. 

Having started with what is known as a division of roots 
having two to five eyes of sprouts, one should plant it so that 
the eyes will be not less than two inches and not more than three 
inches under the grade line of the soil. Now as to the soil, clay 
soil is the best soil for peonies as in clay soil they will be more 
healthy and the flowers will have a better or stronger color. 

But any soil should be made quite rich to start with becaus 
peonies live so many years without moving. The soil should 
be made as rich as what you could call a rich garden soil. There 
is a possibility of overdoing the enriching of the soil. Well 
rotted barnyard compost is the ideal fertilizer. No fresh barn- 
yard manure should be used. Bone meal is an excellent fer- 
tilizer. Peonies need lime and potash in moderate supplies. 
The deeper and more thoroly the ground is stirred and pre- 
pared in advance, the better results in the way of large flowers. 

Then again another important point is the right time for 
planting. As I have said, you can plant peonies almost any 
time and they will grow, but what you want is to get the most 
flowers and the best flowers possible to which end you should 
plant between the first of September and the time when the 
ground freezes up in the fall. The earlier you plant after the 
first of September the more successful you are sure to be. This 
is the reason: When peonies have finished blooming in June, 
they start at once to make new eyes or buds or sprouts on the 
top of the roots which will be new stems for the following year. 
As soon as they have made these new sprouts they rest. The 
old leaves begin to look as tho they had done their duty and 
were ready to discontinue their work as soon as frost comes. 
The roots also seem to ripen and take a rest in August. When, 
however, the fall rains begin, they put out a lot of new fibrous 
roots which is the way the plant gets ready to start as early 
as possible in the spring after the frost has gone out of the 
ground. Now if you buy your new roots and plant them soon 
after the first of September they will have time to make these 
new roots in the fall, and you will gain almost a year 
in results; because, if planted very late in the fall, the 
roots will lie idle and will have 
to wait to make the new roots 


the following spring. And 
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while they are waiting to start the new roots, you are losing 
the opportunity for the early spring growth. I always advise 
ordering early and planting as early as possible after September 
first. For many reasons I advise against spring planting be-’ 
ause in my long experience I have decided that I would as 
soon wait until the fall following as to plant-in the spring, which 
is an unnatural time of year for peony planting. 

Right here I might say that it is a great mistake ordinarily 
to take up large clumps of peony roots and replant them. It is 
very seldom indeed that they ever give satisfaction. A large 
clump of roots when it must be moved should be taken up 
September first, the roots divided and then planted to make 
several new plants out of one. The method of dividing I cannot 
explain here for lack of space. It is all explained in any book. 
Now while on this subject of planting, let me say that it is ab- 
solutely fatal to peonies to be planted where the roots will 
stand in ‘vet soil. They will not stand for wet feet. Then again 
putting fresh barnyard manure against the roots of peonies 
is also fatal. 

Now a word on the subject of varieties: The newest and 
most beautiful and most sought after are very high in price— 
running from ten dallars to twenty-five, fifty, and one hundred 
dollars per root. I would not advise the beginner to buy roots 
at that price. There are, however, connoisseurs who are glad 
to pay the price and who deem them a bargain at any price. 
These, of course, are people who are infatuated with the cul- 
ture of the very finest peonies obtainable and their name is 
legion because the finest peonies are so surpassingly beautiful. 

There are many peonies that have been in cultivation for 
many, many years for which reason they have been multi- 
plied and have become so plentiful that they can be had for 
very reasonable prices. These peonies that have been under 
cultivation for so many years are usually very dependable and 
many of them delightfully beautiful. Take Festiva Maxima 
for instance. It was introduced in 1851,some seventy years ago, 
and it is acknowledged to this day to be one of the finest 
peonies ever introduced. It is plentiful and can be bought at a 
very reasonable price. There are'a number in this class which 
are known as the commercial cut flower varieties, because they 
are used by growers who produce them for the cosmopolitan 
cut flower markets. This is a business by itself, some firms 
devoting hundreds or more acres to the production of cut 
flowers. It stands to reason that they will tolerate no varieties 
but such as are very dependable, healthy and strong, that 
produce large crops of bloom every year, and that are not too 
high in price because it would take an almost fabulous amount 
of wealth to plant hundreds of acres of the highest priced 
varieties. 

It follows, therefore, that those who will plant the varieties 
that are selected and adopted by the cut flower growers will 
have the most reliable varieties, the most prolific and the most 
reasonable in price. Because they are reasonable in price it 


does not follow that they are not very beautiful flowers. In 
fact many of them are as good as varieties that cost fifty dollars 
or one hundred. 
that reduces the price. 


It is the abundant supply of some varieties 
(Continued on page 30 


































A general view of the whole garden is had from the entrance 











A Little Garden In the City 


GARDEN! That was the thing 
Miss Josephine Wallace wanted 
most of all when she looked out 

on the barren yard behind her home 
on a busy city corner in Des Moines. 
A garden was the very thing, but she 
had searcely a place in which to 
make one. 

Perhaps the idea of a garden was 
born because of a visit Miss Wallace had made shortly before 
this time at the home of Sir Horace Plunkett, whose magnificent 
garden is one of the famous beauty spots of Dublin. Certainly 
his was a beautiful place with its ninety acres and its many 
skilled gardeners to care for it and it was a far cry to Miss 
Wallace’s 60x60 backyard, which was nothing but a catch-all, 
fenced in with an ordinary high board fence. Yet remembering 
the joy of wandering in Sir Horace’s garden made her more 
determined than ever. She was going to have a garden! 

She looked at the yard and was a bit discouraged at the 
sight and her family laughed outright at the idea that any- 
thing could be made of the place. Then she thought that even 
a greater joy of making a garden might come from having 
practically nothing to begin with and in making a garden in a 
ramshackle, old backyard. That was all she had, it was a 
problem, she had a sporting chance and she took it. She must 
have a garden! 

The soil was mostly clay, in fact all clay, and not at all good. 
So she got books on soil and studied that problem first, and she 
actually made a good soil for her planting. Then she designed 
the latticed fence to shut the street with its constant traffic out 
of the garden. The white-painted fence became the back- 
ground for her garden design. She put a sundial in the grass 
plot in the center. A few white seats were added to lend an 
appearance of inviting coziness to.the scene. 

Vines of clematis paniculata and moon flowers were planted 
to grow up on the lattice. In order that there might be an 
effective green during the very considerable time it takes for 
the vines to cover well, hollyhocks and cosmos were placed 
against the fence. Around the sundial, roses and petunias and 
other flowers were planted to bloom in succession during the 
spring, summer and autumn months. 

She planted for constant bloom. For the early spring there 
were borders for the bulb beds, borders of blue scillas and yellow 
crocuses and snowdrops. She planned and planted beds of 
rose-pink, enchantress-pink, wedgewood blue, and yellow 
hyacinths, narcissi in shades of yellow, and red and rose-colored 
tulips. In this planting are early and late tulips. In this little 
garden were seven thousand bulbs. These earlier flowers were 
followed by iris, peonies and phlox. 

There is also a flowering shrub border which, by judicious 





By LILIAN HALL CROWLEY planting blooms early and late. 


How an Ideal Was Achieved 
In a Tiny Backyard 


“Thank God for a Garden, garden. 
Be it ever so small” 


Wygelia, lilac, spirea, syringa, with 
its delicious perfume, for the early 
months, golden elderberry for mid- 
summer and sumac for autumn, lend 
their attractive beauties to the 


In the early springtime the colors 
of the flowers and flowering shrubs 
come in brilliant tones; in the hot midsummer the flowers are 
cool in tone, for there are old-fashioned clove pinks, cornflowers 
and yellow, white and pink roses in June. In the autumn again 
come the warm tones as in goldenrod, daisies, and especially 
the black-eyed Susan. With annuals and: perennials there is 
constant bloom from late April until frost. 

One fine result of the garden is that it has attracted the 
birds. Every sort of bird known to the outlying districts of the 
city is found in this small garden. Brown thrashers have built 
their nests in the vines near the gate that opens on the street. 
There are many other birds in the enclosed places. Two pairs 
of cardinals have remained all winter. The birds consider it 
their own property and come regularly every afternoon to 
drink and bathe in the bird bath. 

If by some oversight there is no water there, they call and 
scold, demanding their rights until the water is supplied to 
them. Humming birds hover about in the air, wild canaries 
balance daintily on the slender stems of the cornflowers and 
the sweet songs of the wrens mingle with the droning of the 
bees and the soft swishing of the leaves of the trees. In such 
a garden there is the beauty of sounds as well as the beauty of 
color and design. 

Then there is the pleasure in the friendship part of the garden 
plants from one’s friends far and near, and the many slips one 
can give away for others to plant. Some of these in Miss 
Wallace’s garden are from Sir Horace Plunkett’s garden—such 
things as old-fashioned sweet lavender and foxglove. Naturally 
such things take on an added value to their owner. 

The blooms that Miss Wallace has sent to hospitals and to 
sick children, to friends who are ill—all this goes into the pleas- 
ure of having a garden. 

Then the joy of creating! A beautiful place where before 
was ugliness! The passerby may peek in and get a glimpse of 
beauty and charm, yet the garden is so entirely enclosed that 
it has come to be almost an out-of-door living room. 

Many a lovely evening finds the creator of this delightful 
spot entertaining guests at dinner in the garden, or in the after- 
noon serving tea or ices with the neighborhood children in 
Japanese costume, and babies sprawling on the grass plot near 
the sundial, the food made even more appetizing by the beauty 
of the setting. 
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conversation. Many would go thru the artistic little Above is a 

gate and chat for a while asking questions while Miss comfortable 

Wallace continued her work and explained her plan. out - of ~door 
It was a joy to be out of doors with the birds, the bees, sulting room 


the butterflies and with friends. 
home from a chat with the lady of the garden inspired to 


While Miss Wallace was making her garden she 
realized more than ever the joy of friendship, for friends 
who would not have had time to make a call, in passing 
would peek thru the lattice and stop for a moment’s 


Many a woman went 





At the right 1s 
shown the sun- 


make a beauty spot of some neglected part of her grounds. dial and the 


If one could make a beautiful garden out of an ugly back- 


yard with impossible soil, 
then one could have some 
kind of a garden any- 
where. The influence of 
this particular garden has 
been more far-reaching 
than had even been imag- 
ined before the first soil 
was turned. 

In the first place, it has 
given the gardener exactly 
what she wanted, some- 
thing in the way of an 
interest out of doors. A 
certain amount of garden 
work is truly recreation 
in every sense, and this 
garden supplies its owner 
with that much-needed 
recreation. Not only that, 
but it has brought her a 
wider acquaintance with 
flowers, and plants, and 
birds, some of the very 
things she needs to know 
about to make the most of 
her photographic work. 

Speaking of the garden 
in connection with photog- 
raphy reminds us of the 
utilitarian use to which 
the garden has been put 
most effectively. Few of 
us there are who do not 
recall, with a feeling some- 
thing akin to horror, cer- 
tain stultified portraits 
and photographs of groups 
and parties in which all of 
the individuals very evi- 
dently realized that their 
pictures “were being tak- 
en.” Those of you who 
have children whom you 
have taken to the photog- 


rapher know the difficulty in getting a likeness of the tots. Rest- 
less is too weak a word to describe those youngsters, nine times 
out of ten. Unsatisfactory sometimes is a very mild term for a 
great deal of the work turned out by the photographer, tho, if 
we but realized it, the credit should be great for the results 
obtained in spite of difficulties, 
But how often you have heard it remarked of a snapshot, 
How natural,” and “Isn’t that a perfect picture of the baby?“ 
or “Doesn’t it just make you think he is going to speak?” You 
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plantings about it 








This shows how the garage was treated 


able conditions. 
























have, and you have ad- 
mired these snapshots tak- 
en when the subject was 
at ease just because the 
subject was natural. Evi- 
dently Miss Wallace had 
heard these remarks too. 
At any rate her little gar- 
den has become a regular 
studio. Children are right 
in their element in the 
garden, and they look as 
if they belonged there. 
What could be more natu- 
ral than the youngster just 
poised to dart away in 
play? And such poses are 
possible with the garden 
background. Not only 
are children more at ease 
in such surroundings. 
Men and women are but 
children grown older, it 
has been said. The photo- 
graphs taken of the garden 
scenes prove they feel as 
much at ease amid such 
surroundings as the chil- 
dren, and their portraits 
are remarkably more 
natural. As a matter of 
fact, while the garden was 
begun f-r what we may 
please to call esthetic 
pleasure, its influence has 
become even as great from 
the standpoint of the 
utilitarian pleasure it has 
given and is giving both 
Miss Wallace and her 
many, many friends. 

It isn’t given to every- 
one to be an artist, and 


there are few who would make use of a garden in the way it 
was done in this case. At the same time, realize that a garden is 
something which should be enjoyed by everyone. The reason I 
wanted to tell you about this little garden is that it just shows 
better than anything else what can be done in spite of unfavor- 
The story of the garden shows, [ hope, 
that while the space may be small, even smaller than this, 
beauty is by no means limited to a large and wide expanse 
of’ plantings. 























The rocking seat was originally a cradle. It was pain.ed green and cushioned with art crash and cretonne. The stripe is 
of violet, green and taupe; violets and greens predominate also in the figured piece 


Short Cuts In Refurnishing 


NELLIE 1. MILLER 


S hot summer days pass and 
fall housecleaning and win- 
ter readjustments loom up 

for consideration in the near 
future, the home maker, who is 
always one lap ahead of the wants of her family, begins to take 
thought for the days when family activities will be transferred 
from porch and yard and center again within the four walls of 
home. 

To refurnish the home completely seems the most important 
thing on the docket, until she figures how many dollars will 
have to be diverted from some of the other necessary items of 
family expense. On second thought, if she is courageous, she 
will rally her proven forces of imagination, invention and in- 
genuity which have grown strong thru much use and together 
they will take inventory of all that is good, renovate some and 
add new only when no other course is possible. 

Nowhere is the ability to “see thru the shows of things into 
things” of more value than right here. Every woman has 
amongst her possessions articles which have real artistic merit 
and even tho somewhat delapidated and marred are still 
beautiful. She must recognize these and separate them from 
the makeshift things which have always been more or less 
burdensome. With them as her keynote, she will build up her 
scheme, for no matter how unpretentious the furnishings, there 
must be a plan carefully worked out before a beautiful room 
can be created. 

Suppose our home has furniture of three generations and a 
few pieces handed down from the eighteenth century. Aside 
from the differences in the style of the various years, there 
will be many incongruities of taste mixed together in the living 
room, hall and bedrooms. Those of one type should be grouped 
together, even tho a dresser must be transformed into a chest 
of drawers and serve as a consol in the hall or a bookcase act 
as a corner cupboard for dishes. It is not so much the purpose 
for which a piece of furniture was originally purchased as the 
use to which it may be put, in a revised scheme of things, which 
counts when one has decided upon refurnishing. 

The living room is the place where the average woman will 
start. Thru it she will express the best attainments of her 
family, their tastes in books, music or paintings; their hobbies 





Renovations That May Be Under- 
taken During Fall Housecleaning 


and pursuits whenever possible. 
Here she will be justified in spend- 
ing a large portion of her budget 
for this is the one room which will 
interest the whole house, for many 
guests and the entire family must be comfortable and able to 
enjoy its leisure hours. in it 

Often the floor and woodwork are in bad shape. Most 
frequently the woodwork is oak, finished in a cross between a 
yellow and a brown. This is a difficuult color to place in a 
decorative scheme and a trying one with which to live. It may 
be changed in several ways; a good varnish remover may be 
applied and the surface scraped clean with a sturdy steel 
blade. Oxalie acid will bleach the surface and prepare it for 
a good soft toned darker stain which should be rubbed in 
and then waxed. Advice from someone in the trade often saves 
expense, for oil stains are better on some grains, whereas an 
acid stain is required on others. 

To insure a durable floor finish shellac may precede the wax. 
It will protect the floor from injury from the light blows to 
which it is constantly subjected. The rubbing in of the wax 
with the regulation weighted brush will complete the surface. 


HE enamel finish for woodwork.is especially popular with 

the Colonial types of furnishings. It also makes a good 
setting where different woods are used in the furniture as it 
permits the painting of chairs and tables otherwise incon- 
sistent. Two or more coats of paint and one of enamel will 
be required when changing the average oak finish to ivory. 
Many different tones are commonly classed under the term 
ivory. They range from a pinkish tone to one decidedly 
yellow. 

A fireplace should be one of the strong points of interest in 
the living room, but there are some atrocities which will have 
to be either removed or thoughtfully concealed. In some 
houses paint and the removal of some of the overmantel 
ornamentation will bring out good structural lines at a small 
expense. But there are some costly affairs which can only be 
replaced by entire new ones unless one would destroy possi- 
bilities of a good interior. If the expense is too great the fire- 
place must be concealed. When nearly flat against the wall a 
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tall cabinet or secretary may be used to hide it, but if it pro- 
trudes out into the room, it will be better to arrange a table 
in front of it and a hanging over the upper part. If tapestries 
seem beyond one’s reach, there are the velvets and damasks 
which will serve as a color background upon which to hang a 
favorite picture. Whatever the group, it must be of some 
importance and interest so as not to appear a makeshift but 
rather a studied arrangement. 

In many homes are pianos which have been worn out musi- 
cally but which are still beautiful in line and wood. A large 
desk or table can be made from the case 
in almost any furniture repair shop, if 
the design has been completely worked 
out by the owner or an artist. Some- 
times it is possible to obtain tops for 
small reading tables in addition to the 
large piece. These can be fitted with 
slender legs, or perhaps the carpenter 
will be able to construct a nest of 
tables which will delight the family 
fond of games or evening study. 


F there is no davenport in the living 

room, here is one place where money 
invested will pay dividends to the 
family. With it an overstuffed chair 
in corresponding design will be good, 
but the three-piece suite is passing. The 
homemaker is discovering that furni- 
ture is far more interesting if of similar 
or related line and character but not 
identical and covered in fabrics which 
in color complete each other or by con- 
trast “connect” with the whole scheme 
rather than repeat the same note in 
each piece. Variety retains the interest 
and prevents the dullness of monot- 
onous repetition. Refinishing and re- 
upholstering will make pieces usable 
which the uninitiated would have been 
ready to discard. 

Refinishing the furniture is a process 
similar to that of the woodwork, the 
shellac must be thoroly removed with 
a scraper, the surface bleached and sandpapered. It is then 
ready for the stain of the desired color; by using an acid stain 
the color ean be quickly obtained; it should then be shellacked 
and rubbed to a dull finish with powdered pumice stone. This 
may be used on all furniture except the dining room table top 
which should have a hard oil finish to protect it from hot 
dishes. 

Reupholstering can occasionally be tackled by the skillful 
housewife if the job is simple, but the trained workman will 
have to handle the more difficult work. When a chair’s only 
remaining asset is its comfort to some member of the family, 
it may be slip-covered with a gay fabric and the legs painted. 
Chinese rattan chairs or the stick willow painted and with 
harmonizing chintz or cretonne cushions are inexpensive 











The consol group was formed by combining 

the “old fashioned’”’ mirror with a table of 

grandmother’s, and having the two refin- 
ished in the same style 
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additions which are often introduced in the living room in 
winter as well as summer. 

The hall is frequently the most neglected spot in the house, 
but it above all others should have the note of hospitality 
emphasized. By common consent mirrors are being hung in 
the hall over a table or formal consol. 

In one house a handsome old mirror with a broad walnut 
frame had been considered “old fashioned” and placed in the 
bedroom. But when the frame had been refinished and the 
mirror hung over a table of grandmother’s which she had 
always described as too heavy, the 
house had gained an attractive consol 
group for the entrance. A pair of 
chairs upholstered in a good English 
tapestry on either side completed the 
furnishing of one wall. 

In a small informal house book- 
shelves may be built in on one side or 
around one corner. When the wood- 
work is painted or enameled in ivory 
the shelves may be of the same tone 
and be a very good setting for the red 
blue and green books. On the opposite 
side there may be space for a piano 
which will balance the books and help 
to welcome the arriving guest with its 
suggestion of social cheer. Placing it 
here gives the needed space in the living 
room and eliminates one difficult prob- 
lem of arrangement in a room where 
there is often too much furniture. 


N the dining room painting the furni- 

ture and slip-covering the chairs is 
the most practical bit of renovating one 
can do. Some types of dining room 
furniture will carry the brighter colors 
while others call for delicate tones. 
Often the woodwork may be done in a 
tint or shade of the colors used in eithe1 
the groundwork of the furniture or in 
the lines or decoration. If the radiator 
is under a window, as is often the case, 
it may be covered with a shelf painted 
and lined with asbestos. On it may be a row of painted pots 
containing flowers which fit into the color scheme of the room. 

The woman who has cherished the metal tray, quaintly 
decorated, of generous proportions, may use it now to form the 
top of a table with the base constructed on the plan of the 
humble folding camp stool. 

Perhaps the house has never had a sun room but the porch 
has been screened in for summer and may now be glassed in 
for the winter. Linoleum in large squares may be used to suc- 
cessfully imitate tile and give a strong color foundation. One 
woman painted her mission chairs and davenport in a soft 
sage green, the same color as one square in the linoleum and 
covered the leather cushions with cretonne in a bird design of 
scarlet, black and the same green. (Continued on page 37 





A single bed had the head and foot boards cut down so as to be treated much as one would a day bed. The 


room 1s used as a study during several hours of the day 
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FORTUNE from flower 
farming is the unique 
accomplishment of Gil- 

bert H. Wild, farmer, near 
Sarcoxie, Missouri. 


How a Peony Grew Into $60,000 


ORSON ANGELL 


A Missouri Boy Found a Fortune in a 
Root, and Grows Forty Acres of Them 


mer, even after the blooming 
season is over, to give the 
plants every opportunity for 
full, healthy growth. Because 
four years are required for a 





When Mr. Wild was eight 
years old, thirty-nine years ago, 
a friend gave his father a box of 
peony roots. 

“You boys can have the land 
back of the barn if you want to 
set out these posies,” the senior 
Wild told his two sons. 

The boys accepted, and for 
seven years the flowers grew, 
bloomed and spread, with little 
attention or thot. Then a straw- 
berry buyer from St. Louis 
visited the Wild farm just when 
the peonies were in their full 
glory. 

“You could sell those flowers 
in St. Louis,” he remarked 
casually to Gilbert Wild. The 
boy shipped a box of blossoms 
to a St. Louis florist on con- 
signment but the result was dis- —_ 
appointing. The full blown He 
blooms shattered in shipment 
and were worthless at their des- 
tination. 

The next year young Wild 
tried another plan. Sarcoxie 
then, as now, was a strawberry 
growing center. In each car of 
berries shipped from the place 
that year he placed a crate of 
peony blossoms. His first re- 
turn came from Omaha. A 
produce dealer wrote he had 
sold the flowers for $4. Right 
then Gilbert Wild became a 
flower farmer. He paid his brother $50 for his share in the 
peony field, which then covered about an acre. He had 
figured he would make a profit if he could realize 80 cents a 
crate from the flowers he shipped. 

“When that dealer wrote he had sold a crate for $4 I was the 
most excited kid in Missouri,” Mr. Wild said. “That letter 
was like the promise of a fortune.” 

The sale of a crate of peony blossoms long since ceased to 
excite Gilbert Wild. His shipments this season averaged two 
hundred crates a day, over a period of three weeks. A carload 
shipment is an ordinary incident in the course of the season’s 
routine. From his little patch of flowers back of the barn 
he now has more than twenty-five acres of peonies. 

New peony fields are set from roots dug in late August, 
September and October. No blossoms are cut the first two 
years and seldom the third year, unless the market is unusually 
favorable and the price unusually attractive. 

It always pays, Mr. 
Wild has found, to let a 
field bloom undisturbed 
the first three years. The 
fourth year a field yields 
its first revenue. From 
then on it will bloom 
heavily for many years, 
with ordinary care and 
will be little affected by 
frequent cutting. One 
field on the Wild farm 
which is producing 
healthy plants and its full 
quota of blossoms, was set 
out nineteen years ago. 

Peonies are set in rows 
about five feet apart, to 
allow easy cultivation. 
Mr. Wild keeps his fields 
free from weeds all sum- 
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Gilbert Wild of Sarcoxie, Missouri, who has made a 
fortune from peonies 





field to reach maturity, Mr. 
Wild has found it best to set out 
only a small field each year, sel- 
dom more than an acre. Then 
he never has more than three 
acres which are not producing 
marketable blossoms. He has 
found that twenty-five acres is 
about all he can care for success- 
fully. 

Six men are employed the 
year around on the peony farm. 
In the early weeks of the bloom- 
ing season Mr. Wild employs 
about thirty-five persons, half 
of them boys and women, who 
cut, sort and pack the flowers. 
Again in the fall, when the roots 
are dug and marketed, he in- 
creases his force. 

When the blooming season is 
at its height the Wild farm re- 
sembles a great florist shop. 
There are peonies everywhere. 
On a dewy morning, or after a 
shower, bunches of flowers stand 
drying against the railing all 
around the old-fashioned porch 
which encircles the Wild house. 
In two large basements are 
fifty big washtubs, each packed 
tight with bunched peonies. 
Huge laundry baskets of flowers 
stand about the yard and truck 
loads of flowers in baskets arrive 
from the fields, while loads of 
flowers in crates depart for the 
railroad station. Seven years ago Mr. Wild installed a refrig- 
erating plant at a cost of $4,500. He uses it only about two 
weeks each year but he has found it a paying investment. A 
week before Memorial day Mr. Wild had eighty thousand 
blossoms in cold storage, holding them for the Memorial day 
demand. Practically all of those blossoms would have been 
lost or sold on a low market if cold storage had not been avail- 
able. A glance at the wholesale price list shows how the 
refrigerating plant pays for itself. The mid-season price for 
fancy blossoms was $45 a thousand. The Memorial day price, 
$75 a thousand. 

Peony blossoms are an uncertain crop. Hail or a late frost 
may ruin an entire season’s prospect. But the root crop is 
certain and important. In bulk, Mr. Wild sells more roots 
annually than blooms, and for a larger return. Peony roots 
bring from 25 cents to $10 each, depending upon variety, and 
Mr. Wild long ago learned the value of specializing in choice 
varieties. Last fall one 
customer bought two car- 
loads of roots. That was 
an unusually large order, 
of course, but it gives an 
accurate idea of the great 
annual demand for peony 
roots. 

Recently Mr. Wild add- 
ed iris to his flower farm. 
He set out his first bed 
about four years ago and 
now has fourteen acres of 
iris. They, too, are raised 
for the roots. Mr. Wild 
has found them a profit- 
able crop. They require 
less care than peonies, but 
since the blossoms are too 
perishable to ship, yield 
only a (Contd. on p. 29 
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GOOD many of you who have 
been troubled by the “back- 
yard problem” have been per- 

suaded to defer your plans because 


The small backyard can be attractively laid out at slight expense 


Getting a Real Backyard for $25 


of the specter of expense stalking 


your steps. Most of us, when we think of improving the back- 
yard and giving it a real touch of beauty and utility, are con- 
fronted with the vague possibility of spending huge sums— 
“two or three hundred dollars’—which is more than our 


purses can afford. 


But a backyard that is all that can be desired for twenty- 
A backyard that is not only distinctive and 
beautiful, but a backyard with a sun-dial, a lattice 


five dollars! 


fence, perennial borders and bird houses and 


climbers! 


Not one of us but would like to 


possess such a backyard as that, such a 
backyard as is illustrated on this page. 
Well, this backyard cost less than 


twenty-five dollars! 


John A. Cook 


and his son, Earl, two busy Iowa 


business men, are the creators of 


this backyard design. They 
are away from home all day, 
just as thousands of business 
men are over the country, and 
have but two or three hours a 
day in which to devote to their 
yard, their principal hobby. 
The father is in the coal busi- 
ness and the son in the auto- 
mobile business—so they have 
not been favored because of 
calling in making their back- 
yard so attractive, any more 
than the rest of us might be. 

“The principal item of cost 
was the lattice fence,” said the 
elder Mr. Cook. “The ma- 
terial used was 1x2 bridging, 
which was dressed rough, and 
it amounted to nineteen dollars 
in 1920. The same material 
could be purchased for fifteen 
dollars today. The fact is, we 
bought more than we needed 





JOHN G. WESTBROOK 


The Results Are Not Always 
Measured by the Money Spent 





attic 


ably 


as we have a lot of it stored in the 


today which we have not used. 


Not only that, but we built consider- 


more of a fence than many 


people would care to have. You will 


notice that we have a double fence across the back of the lot— 
one on the real lot line and another in front of the vegetable 
garden, which is just as wide as the garage. Then we have an 
entrance way of lattice structure dividing the front and rear 
lawns, which called for extra material. 
not care for this, but we feel that it adds much to the attrac- 
tiveness of our place. The bird houses, of which we have three, 

were all made in odd moments on winter evenings. 


Many people might 


Earl has a set of tools in the basement, in fact 
a regular workshop, and he likes to make 


things. H 


e€ was one time an instructor 


in the city schools in manual arts and 
knows how to do the work properly. 


You 
fu 
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The entrance from the front lawn gives a pleasing illusion 
of distance and open spaces 


have already seen some of the 

rniture he made. The marten 
10use was made from old box 
material and odd pieces of 
lumber, as was the wren house. 
The bluebird house, which 
hangs over the entry way to 
the backyard, and which many 
people consider the really dis- 
tinctive feature of our back- 
yard, was made from an old 
paint keg. The inside was 
saturated with kerosene and 
burnt out, in order to destroy 
the odor of paint so that the 
birds would use it.” 

To our mind, however, the 
really distinctive feature of the 
Cook yard, all things consid- 
ered, 1s the sun-dial. Most 
people give. up thoughts of 
having a sun-dial because of 
the expense involved. This 
one cost sixty cents so far as 
actual cost of material was 
concerned! And that repre- 
sented the (Continued on p. 36 
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The preservation of this tree made a wonderful setting possible 


You Can Save Those Friendly Trees 


DOROTHEA DE MERITTE DUNLEA 


N the city where crowded space 
is quite frequently one of the 
problems of the homebuilder, 

the architectural plans usually call 
for most of the space, and in par- 
ticular the space that is often occupied by some lovely tree. 
Down it goes, to be covered by cement and brick foundation 
and walls of wood! 

The real nature lover, of course, sometimes finds a way around 
the tree and the plans of the house are changed to save this 
natural ornament of the land. Examples 
of careful planning of house and grounds 
to spare the trees are frequently seen 
where the value of a tree is realized as an 
artistic and perhaps a more material 
asset—to furnish shade for summer com- 
fort, perhaps fruit in season, and protec- 
tion from winter storms and winds. A 
house one story high, seen some time 
past and built in the simple style of a 
Bobby Burns cottage, had a most beauti- 
ful court arranged to enclose a lovely 
peach tree. The house stood about this 
tree, on all but one side, and every win- 
dow gave view of it. The tree really be- 
came the most interesting feature of this 
little place. 

A tree hugging close to a house gives 
an air of protection and hominess. In an 
accompanying illustration the pine tree 
close to the corner of the house seems to 
be leaning in protecting fashion toward it. 
No doubt its topmost branches sweep the 
roof and the soughing of a pine is a pleas- 
ant, peaceful sound. How well the tree 
has been provided for is shown in this 
illustration, where the bricked walk has 





Before Cutting Down Those Trees 
Read This Suggestive Article 


artistic effect by use of a tree or 
trees. It may be an: irregular 
little tumble-down tree, that, is 
growing on the land, but its 
most pleasing characteristics of 
growth may be turned to good use, by proper pruning and make 
a feature worth having on the grounds. 

Trees are needed for comfort and beauty in all parts of the 
country and different kinds, of course, find favor in each section. 
For all sections, however, the sycamore is a beautiful tree for 
home grounds. Its irregular lines and 
sweep of branches give a generous and 
hospitable air to the homeplace. Its 
lovely leaves, so sweet when budding in 
the spring, and its light bark make a 
delightful study in colors. 

The tree that is growing near the house 
should as a general rule be of the decidu- 
ous type, so that it will, in shedding its 
leaves, allow sun and light to enter the 
house in the winter time. 

A generous spreading tree needs space 
away from the house and placed as in the 
other illustration is given its full beauty. 
The laying of this walk did not call for 
the destruction of this tree, but allowed 
instead for a charming outdoor living 
room, a terrace in effect, where outdoor 
life can really be enjoyed. 

In California where the “‘windbreaks’’ 
of stately eucalyptus were a part of the 
early day planting, there are to be seen 
good and bad examples of the woodman’s 
axe. A pleasing treatment of a densely 
planted grove of these trees was recently 
seen, where the greater part of these trees 
were cut down and yet enough were left 











been made to “go around” the tree, allow- 
ing at the base sufficient room for the 
protection and growth of the tree. And 
the real artistic value of a tree allowed 
to stand is to be seen here where the 
spreading limbs overhang the walk and make a picture of con- 
trast against the plaster walls of house and gate. 

It does not have to be a superb specimen of a tree, to find 
favor in the eyes of the homebuilder, who wants to obtain an 





This pine leans in friendly fashion against 
the house, appreciative of the con- 
sideration given it 


to give the effect of a beautiful wood, to 
form the foreground against a distant 
mountain of hazy blue. But too often in 
city and country rows of stumps, two and 
three deep, show the havoc of the axe. 
An open sweep of land is to be seen for certain, but not half so 
alluring is the view as tho it were partly hidden by a few of these 
sturdy sentinals of the land. So the house is not nearly so 
charming in its appearance set out before (Continued on nage 41 
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Order your peonies 
now so they can be 
planted early in Sep- 


f 
a 
; 


tember, which is the 
ideal time. 





atte easy ED. 


Get your tulip bed 





ready now, as the 


— 
“gears oa 





bulbs will be coming 





i in before long —a 

4 rich, well - drained 
| location is best. 

r 





TO PLANT IN THE FALL 








Daffodils are old 


in song and story, 


gardens. Fall plant- 
ing ts best in wood- 


but new to many land landscapes 











Autumn is the best 
time for evergreen 
transplanting —and 
blue spruce is a gen- 
eral favorite. 








Iris can be trans- 
planted in the early 
fall and will come 
nearer to thriving 
anywhere than any 
other garden friend. 














Keeping Your Vegetables In Winter 


JOHN S. BRUCE 


EFORE I had my vegetable cel- 
lar, my garden never meant the 
half tome thatit hassince,”’ said 
a city business man of my acquaint- 
ance, recently. “The greatest com- 
fort and enjoyment in a good garden comes during the winter 
months when good vegetables are scarce and the quality rather 
doubtful. If you have had a garden and raised an abundance 
of root crops and vegetables, then is when you appreciate them 
more than ever. No matter how much you pay for your vege- 
tables during cold weather, or where. you get them, they are 
never half so good as the ones you have raised yourself! 
“My vegetable cellar cost me only thirteen. dollars. For 
several years I kept putting off 
the construction of one ,under 


Proper Storage Facilities Are 
Necessary For Every Garden 


on the outside of the galvanized 
strip; however, screen wire might 
be used and it would have an addi- 
tional advantage of keeping flies out 
of the vegetable cellar. 

“Sand to the depth of four inches is used on the floor of the 
cellar for the purpose of affording a constant supply of moisture. 
This acts as a humidor and prevents the vegetables drying out, 
due to the constant current of air drawn in thru the ventilating 
device. The sand is kept moist by sprinkling with an ordinary 
sprinkling can an average of once a week during the winter. A 
damper should be placed on the lower opening of the pipe so 
that the intake of air can be shut off in cold weather when there 
is danger of frost entering the 
basement. I have found that it 





the impression that it would 
cost me more money than I 
eared or could afford to spend. 
I wasted enough potatoes and 
vegetables trying to keep them 
thru the winter in the basement 
to have paid for a vegetable 
storage place several times over. 

“Imagine my surprise when 
I discovered that proper storage 
of vegetables for a small family 
can be obtained right in a mod- 
ern basement. The important 
thing is ventilation and a proper 
supply of moisture in order to 
prevent evaporation and the 
constant shrinkage of the vege- 
tables. 

“In my case, all that was 
necessary was to partition off a 
corner of the basement by run- 
ning a partition across it at one 
end. The partition was so ar- 
ranged that it took in an outside 
window so that proper ventila- 
tion could be secured. The partition was made by myself in 
odd hours after work and the construction was of eight-inch 
shiplap with two-by-four studding. A double wall was used 
with building paper underneath in order to make the partition 
as tight as possible. It was right against the furnace and we 
were afraid that there might be some difficulty on that score, 
so a thickness of building paper was used on each side of the 
studding. 

“A small door was made in this partition in order to afford 
access to the room. The chief and most important feature of 
the room, however, was the ventilating device installed on the 
window. It was necessary to devise some means of drawing 
fresh air into the room, as well as to carry the old air out and 
thereby form perfect ventilation. This was done by taking 
out one of the window panes and inserting in its place a sheet 
of galvanized iron cut exact size to fit in the opening. This 
sheet of galvanized iron had two openings cut in it; one was an 
intake three inches in diameter to which a galvanized pipe 
was soldered. This pipe extended down within six inches of 
the floor. Above the pipe opening, a large square hole was cut 
which serves as an outlet for heated air. Both of these openings 
are protected by quarter-inch hardware cloth which acts as a 
guard against the entry of rodents and pests. This is soldered 





Vegetable cellar which has seen more than fifty years service 


has to get pretty cold—around 
twenty degrees below zero — be- 
fore the frost enters my vegetable 
cellar. One can watch conditions 
and regulate the intake of air 
accordingly. It will also be neces- 
sary to cover the remaining panes 
of glass in the window in order to 
shut out the light from the cellar. 
Light has an injurious effect upon 
the keeping qualities of most gar- 
den vegetables and they do best 
when kept in darkness, and in a 
cool, moist place.” 

In many instances, the small 
basement storage cellar will not 
be sufficient to handle all of the 
vegetables grown each season. 
The advisability of an outdoor 
storage cellar then comes to the 
front. Outdoor cellars or caves 
are excellent for the storage of 
vegetables and often possess many 
advantages not found in basement 
storage facilities. The chief 
among these are: They can maintain uniform temperatures 
over a longer period of time; they can handle larger stocks of 
vegetables, making them especially valuable to the large 
gardener or the garden specialist, and they are generally inex- 
pensive in construction considering the quantity of vegetables 
which they will accommodate. Oftentimes, the construction 
of an adequate vegetable cellar has more than been paid for on 
a single crop, due to the enhancement in values obtained later 
in the winter when prices have taken their annual upward 
spurt. 

The form and method of construction is immaterial, altho 
some forms are undoubtedly more to be preferred-than others. 
Wood, concrete, brick and tile are commonly used, according 
to the individual preference of the builder. There is a differ- 
ence in cost to be considered and a difference in performance. 
Masonry forms of construction have the advantage of longer 
serviceability, but they likewise have the disadvantage of 
higher construction costs. The builder will have to decide for 
himself. 

We are showing plans for the construction of a concrete 
vegetable cellar herewith which are largely self-explanatory. A 
competent concrete worker should be able to construct this 
cellar for you by following the plans (Continued on page 36 





This concrete vegetable storage cellar will serve the large family or the small commercial gardener efficiently 
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FREE—Book on Home Beautifying 


This book contains practical suggestions on how to make your home artistic, 
cheery and inviting. Fill out and mail this coupon for a FREE copy to: 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. F. G. 9, Racine, Wisconsin. 
‘The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


Please send me postpaid your book on Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing. I usually 


employ the following 
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JOHNSON'S POLISHING WAX 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 
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VERY room needs the brightening 

touch of Johnson’s Polishing Wax. 
It will rejuvenate your furniture, wood- 
work, floors and linoleum, and give your 
home an air of immaculate cleanliness. 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax imparts 
a velvety artistic lustre of great 
beauty and durability. It gives a 
hard, dry, oil-less polish which will 
not collect dust or show finger prints. 
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Your Linoleum will last 
longer and look better if you 
polish it occassionally with 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 
Johnson’s Wax prevents crack- 
ing and blistering—brings out 
the pattern and color and 
protects linoleum from wear. 
Recomended by the leading 
manufacturers of linoleum. 


Insist upon Johnson’s Polishing Wax. There is no substitute. For Sale at All Good Stores: 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept F. G. 9, Racine, Wisconsin 


Johnson’s Liquid Prepared 
Wax is the ideal furniture 
polish. It imparts a hard, 
dry, oil-less polish to which 
dust and lint cannot cling. It 
takes all the drudgery from 
dusting. Protects and _pre- 


serves the varnish, adding 





“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
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ADDRESS... bcs svcvess 
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Use This Coupon for a Trial Package 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. F. G. 9, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Please send me postpaid the item checked below. 


[] A Trial can of Johnson’s Paste Polishing Wax 
(Sufficient far a small floor or piece of Linoleum) 
(] A Trail bottle af Johnson’s Liquid Polishing Wax 


(Sufficient for polishing several pieces of furniture) 


years to its life and beauty. 


I enclose 10¢ to cover mailing and wrapping cost 
g 


rant a package of both the Paste and Liquid Wax, send 20c) 





September Reminders 






Tips to Keep Your Work in Hand 


RHUBARB 


Mulch your rhubarb with manure 
for winter protection and a better crop 
next spring. 

BEANS 

Gather your beans before they are 
too ripe or they will shatter and a large 
percent of the crop will be lost. One can 
handpick the pods or pull up the entire 
plant and thresh. A carpet beater is a 
serviceable bean threshing tool. 
ASPARAGUS 

Cut asparagus tops now and burn 
them. Winter protection in the way of 
mulching is seldom required. 

LETTUCE 

Sow lettuce seed in cold frames now 
for fall and early winter use. It will taste 
mighty good along in the early holiday 
season when all fresh vegetables are gone. 
CELERY 

Blanch the celery for two weeks be- 
fore storing or marketing. Use old boards 
for blanching for best results. 

PUMPKINS 

Store your pumpkins in a dry place. 
We have found shelves near the ceiling 
in the furnace room to be excellent for 
this purpose. We have kept pumpkins 
in good condition from October 1 until 
May 15 stored in this way. Dampness 
and frost are fatal to them. These tips 
also apply to squash. 

SWEET POTATOES 

Dig sweet potatoes before the vines 
are touched by frost. They will keep 
better during the winter. 

GARDEN RUBBISH 

Garden rubbish should be raked up 
and burned. This includes melon, squash, 
pumpkin and tomato vines—in fact, all 
garden rubbish should be cleaned up. If 
left it will delay garden work next spring 
and will harbor insect pests all winter. 
FERTILIZER 

Top dress the garden with good cow 
manure this fall. Then plow under next 
spring. If impossible to get good manure, 
use a complete commercial fertilizer. 
BEETS AND CARROTS 

Beets and carrots must be gathered 
before Jack Frost’s nimble fingers pinches 
them! 

LATE RADISHES 

You still have time for late radishes. 
CORNFLOWER 

Cornflower or “bachelor’s button”’ 
seed can be sown in the fall. When they 
come up in the spring thin out to four to 
six inches apart. Larkspur can also be 
planted in the fall. 

POTATOES 

Dig potatoes on a clear day and 
allow to dry thoroly in the field before 
sacking or storing. 

STORING BULBS 

In storing dahlias, cannas, and gla- 
dioluses, remove dirt and store the dahlia 
and gladiolus in any cool dry place where 
the average temperature is thirty-five to 
forty degrees. These bulbs can best be 


stored among the potatoes. The moisture 
and ventilation necessary for potatoes 
will keep them in excellent condition. 
Cannas demand a warm room where they 
You can 


should be stored stems down. 








divide the bulb before planting in the 
spring. Canna roots can be cut at any 
time leaving three or four inches to each 
root. 
ROSE PRUNING 

If you haven’t cut out the old growth 
in your climbing roses before this remove 
it at once in order to give the young canes 
a chance to establish themselves before 
severe weather sets in. {n some localities 
it will be necessary to take the canes down 
off the trellises and lay them on the 
ground and cover them with straw and 
earth to prevent winter killing. 
THE LAWN 

Keep weed pests out of the lawn 
now. Many of them produce a fall crop 
of seed. 
HILL UP THE ROSES 

Hill up the roses on the approach of 
freezing weather. Do this gradually so 
that when killing frosts have arrived and 
the ground is freezing tight, you have 
drawn the dirt up six inches high around 
the crown. No other protection is nec- 
essary for hardy roses, except in severe 
climates where the canes may be wrapped 
in burlap and insulated with straw or 
leaves to prevent damage by freezing 
back. But in the majority of cases, this 
will not be necessary. DO NOT PRUNE 
until spring. 
EAZLY FROSTS 

Your bedding plants may be pro- 
tected from early frosts by covering them 
with an old canvas or with newspapers. 
These include geraniums, coleus, and 
others. Protection is worth while because 
it often times preserves these flowers two 
or three weeks longer than usual. 
DAHLIAS } 

When the heavy frosts have killed the 
dahlia plants, gladioluses, and cannas, re- 
move the bulbs from the ground and store 
in a cool dry place where they will be free 
from frost damage. 

CUTTINGS 

If cuttings are to be made from your 
outdoor plants be sure to secure them be- 
fore they have been damaged by frost. 
FALL PLANTING 

Among the flower seeds which can be 
sown in! the fall are poppies and candy 
tuft which should be sown befére the 
ground freezes for spring bloom. 
STRAWBERRIES 

Do not mulch the strawberries -until 
the ground has frozen for the best results. 
The straw or leaves can be used for the 
mulch, the former being preferred. Three 
or four inches of straw should be used be- 
cause it will soon pack down. Be sure to 
cover the mulch to keep the wind from 
blowing it away. In the spring time do 
not remove the mulch until after the 
fruiting season. 
EVERGREENS 

Evergreens can be set out to better 
advantage in early fall in many localities 
than at any other season. Be sure to keep 
the roots moist from the time they leave 
the ground until they are transplanted in 
their new location. If the roots become 
dry the resin sets and that means a dead 
tree. You can’t revive them by soaking 
the roots in water, as in the case of some 
fruit trees, 





PEONIES 

Early September is the ideal time to 
set out peony roots. Read Henry §S. 
Cooper’s article in this issue for direc- 
tions on how to proceed. 
LAWN FERTILIZING 

Top dress the lawn with the follow- 
ing compost: One-half cubic yard garden 
soil; 500 pounds prepared humus; 25 
pounds hydrated lime; 25 pounds fine 
ground bone; 25 pounds pulverized sheep 
manure. Mix in compost pile for one 
week, then apply. This mixture will dress 
a section of 2,000 square feet of lawn. 
TULIPS 

It is none too early to be selecting 
the location for your tulip bed. Spade up 
the ground now so that it will be in good 
condition when the bulbs arrive. Select 
a well-drained location, but not one too 
dry for healthy growth. 
WATERING HOUSE PLANTS 

Most people do not know how to 
water potted plants properly. Always 
water potted plants from the bottom by 
setting the pot in a receptacle of water 
and allow to remain until the top is thoro- 
ly saturated. This draws the roots down 
in the pot, where they belong. 
LEAVES FOR FERTILIZER 

Don’t burn the leaves and dead grass 
you rake up this fall. Place in a heap in 
the corner of the garden, layering with 
garden soil and allow to stand during the 
winter. In the spring mix thoroly and 
spread out over the garden and spade 
under. 
MOWING LAWNS 

It is a mistake to mow lawns close in 
the late summer. It exposes the roots to 
the hot sun and renders them less capable 
of getting into good condition for the 
winter. Allow the grass to grow during 
September and, if possible, seed back. 





WIN A PRIZE 


Fruit, Garden and Home’s 
monthly reminders are going to be 
one of the most important features 
in the magazine. They will warn 
you in plenty of time so that every 
important detail in fruit and garden 
work will be attended to. But we 
want the help of our readers in mak- 
ing this department the very best 
our combined experiences can make 
it. We want, all of us, to do the 
right thing at the right time, and 
no one of us can think of all the 
things that should be done in time 
to pass them on. 

So we are asking for help. For 
the best list of “garden tips,”’ each 
one to be one paragraph long—not 
over fifty words—the said list to 
contain fifty-two ‘‘tips’—one for 
each week in the year—submitted 
not later than December 1,1922, we 
will pay $50. For the next best list, 
the second prize will be $25; third 
prize, $15, and fourth prize, $10. 
Get busy and think up the most im- 
portant thing to be done each week 
in the year, and win that prize now. 
Address “Garden Tips Contest,” 
Fruit, Garden and Home, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Why the Silvertown 


is preferred 
a 


The Silvertown is the pioneer cord tire 
of America. Its history is the record of 
every important development in cord 
tire construction. From the start it gave 
the motorist a new idea of tire service. 


[2] 
The Silvertown is made by an organiza- 
tion with 52 years’ experience in rubber 
manufacture. This experience covers 
the whole development of the auto- 
mobile, and is put to its most expert 
use in making the Silvertown. 


[3] 
There is only one quality in Silvertown 
Tires. The materials and workmanship 
in one are the same as in all others. 
The name of Silvertown is always a 
symbol of one quality. 


Your dealer will sell you the Silver- 
town in any size from 30 x 31% up. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


a Goodrich 


rtown 


CorD TIRE 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 









































Did your potatoes have brown spots 
on them with concentric rings on the 
leaves? It was early blight and can be 
controlled by “spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture when the plants are six inches 
high. Repeat two weeks later and again 
in another two weeks. If your potatoes 
did not blight until in hot, sultry weather 
in August or later, it was late blight and 
is controlled the same as early blight. 


Did vine borers get into your cu- 
cumbers? They usually start at the sur- 
face of the ground and work along the 
stems. Slit the stems lengthwise, remove 
the borer and kill. As the plants grow 
throw dirt over the vine at every other 
joint so that new roots may form and keep 
the vine growing. 


Did your sweet corn smut? This is 
a large black, irregular swelling on ears or 
tops. The only remedy is to cut or burn 
the swellings. 


Did web worms work on the leaves 
of your beets? You can control all leaf- 
eating insects by spraying with arsenate 
of lead. Repeat as often as they appear. 


Did your rose leaves look like they 
were covered with a minute white 
powder? This was powdery mildew, one 
of the most common of rose pests, the 
ramblers being most susceptible. It may 
be held in check by spraying with lime- 
sulphur or potassium sulphid. Late in the 
fall remove all diseased branches, rake up 
all leaves and debris under the bushes and 
spray again with lime-sulphur or a strong 
Bordeaux mixture. During the growing 
season it may be necessary to spray at 
intervals of ten days to hold the disease 
in check. 

Did your cabbage turn yellow and 
become stunted? Undoubtedly, this 
was what is known as “yellows,” a para- 
site that first injures the fibrous root 
system and thereby stunts the plants, 
giving them a lifeless, yellowish green 
color. The disinfection of the seed will 
aid in reducing danger of infection. 
Secure corrosive sublimate in tablet form 
at the drug store and make a 1 to 1,000 
solution in water. Soak the seed thirty 
minutes and spread out in a thin layer to 
dry after rinsing in clean water. Be care- 
ful of corrosive sublimate, as it is a deadly 
poison. But this is not an absolute meth- 
od of control. Infected ground may give 
trouble in spite of seed disinfection. In 
such case, new ground must be used or 
yellows-resistant varieties planted. These 
are: Volga, Houser, Wisconsin Hollander, 
All Seasons and Brunswick, and others. 


Did your evergreens die last spring? 
In exceedingly dry winters, such as we 
had in many sections of the country, when 
there is very little snow, the evergreens 
are unable to survive for lack of sufficient 
moisture. In one community with which 
we are familiar practically every species 
of evergreen died except blue spruce. 


Did your peonies fail to bloom last 
spring? They might have been planted 
too deep or the roots were too young to 
support bloom. If you are sure that they 
were old enough, it might be well to trans- 
plant and be sure that they are planted 
with the eyes slightly covered. 





Did This Ever Happen To You? 


Your Season’s Riddles Solved 


Did your cherry leaves have brown 
spots on them? Had you examined 
them carefully you would have found 
slimy slugs feeding on the leaves. Spray- 
ing with lead arsenate will control them 
and save the cherry foliage. 


Did your gooseberry bushes fail to 
fruit? Perhaps you have made the mis- 
take of pruning out the old branches 
under the supposition that the fruit is 
borne on young canes, as in the case of 
blackberries and raspberries. We made 
that mistake in our first season with 
gooseberries, and, of course, cut out the 
very wood on which the fruit is borne. 
Two and three year old wood produces 
the best gooseberry yields. Prune only to 
remove weakened growth. 


Are the leaves disappearing on 
your grapes? Look around carefully and 
you'll be apt to discover the old familiar 
tomato worm camouflaged in grape stem 
color. Drop him into a can of kerosene. 
You'll also find him on your Woodbine 
climber some seasons, properly camou- 
flaged. He seems able to dress up to fit 
the surroundings wherever he happens to 


be feeding. 


Did black ants swarm over your 
young shrub growth, the flowers, vege- 
tables, and fruit trees, and bushes last 
summer? Some of them are still with us 
on turnips and late cabbage. Look closely 
and you'll find them herding aphids (lice.) 
Tobacco extract or nicotine will knock 
the lice but don’t bother the ants. Use 
one teaspoonful toa gallon of water and 
spray with a force pump. Be sure to hit 
every aphid. 

Did your hens become lame, lose 
weight and die? You have been per- 
plexed because some were found dead on 
the nests, in the act of laying. They were 
doubtless suffering from tuberculosis. 
Make a post mortem examination and if 
the liver, heart and intestines are covered 
with small yellowish or whitish spots it is 
a sure indication of this disease. There is 
no cure. You must kill all infected birds 
and it will be better to kill all exposed to 
contagion. Cholera has similar symptoms 
except that the liver and intestines are 
covered with dark reddish spots, and the 
hens usually die more rapidly. The same 
measures of control are used as in the 
case of tuberculosis. 


Did your grapes fail to fruit this 
year? It may be due either to lack of 
proper pruning, an over abundance of 
wood growth or late frosts killing the fruit 
buds. This season it was more than likely 
due to the former cause. Grapes are rank 
producers of wood growth and unless held 
in check by sensible pruning, they are un- 
able to produce fruit due to the excessive 
strain on the roots. Since spring is the 
proper time to prune grapes, we will not 
go into that subject at this time. 


Did your beans show a lack of 
thrifty growth? Apply one pound of 
air slaked lime to each forty square feet 
of garden ground. Beans are a soil im- 
prover if the land on which they grow is 
sweet. 


Did you notice galls on the leaves 
of grapes? Very likely it was the phyl- 






loxera which is very destructive to some 
grapes, tho seldom to the native varieties. 
Flood the vineyard, or pour carbon bi- 
sulfid in holes punched into the soil about 
the roots and cover quickly. Burn af- 
fected leaves. 


Did a small green bug bother your 
hollyhocks the past season? Spray at 
first appearance just as you would for 
plant lice, with nicotine suphate or kero- 
sene emulsion. 


Did your young apple trees show 
signs of borers at work in them? Go 
after the borers twice a year, in fall and 
spring, with a sharp knife. ‘Injure the 
tree as little as possible, but kill the borer. 


Did the top course of your cement 
walk scale off? Probably the top course 
was put on after the lower course had 
hardened too much. For that reason a 
one course job is usually preferable for 
walks. Take up the broken sections and 
use a 1: 2: 3 mixture thruout. See that 
the foundation is solid and well drained. 
In new construction avoid future trouble 
by seeing that the foundation is well 
drained and unyielding. Put the job in 
the hands of a man whose work has stood 
the test of time, and remember, when 
good work is done, first cost is last cost. 


Did your sweet peas wither and die 
with the first heat of summer? You 
can insure a successful display of sweet 
peas by special preparation, early plant- 
ing and heavy mulching. Dig out a 
trench a foot deep in the fall, fill six inches 
with half manure and half garden soil. 
Early in the spring as soon as the ground 
can be worked sow the seed thickly and 
cover with two inches of soil. When the 
plants have made two or three inches 
growth above the soil fill the trench near- 
ly full, leaving just a slight depression to 
catch moisture. Before hot weather, 
mulch heavily. If rainfall is deficient, 
apply water liberally at intervals of two 
weeks, maintaining *e heavy mulch. 
You can greatly prolong the blooming 
period by keeping the pods picked off as 
they form, and by liberal use of the 
blossoms for cut flowers. 


Did your tomato plants or branches 
of them suddenly wilt down? If ex- 
amination of cross-sections of wilted 
stems showed a brownish discoloration 
of the woody portions the trouble was 
fusarium wilt. This disease usually affects 
only a few plants in a field the first 
season but more and more each succeed- 
ing season, as it lives over winter in the 
soil and infects the plants thru the roots. 
Spraying does no good. Practice rotation 
so the soil will not become badly infected. 
Take fresh soil for the hotbed or cold- 
frame where plants are started from a 
place where tomatoes have never been 
grown, and which has never received the 
wash from a tomato patch. 


Did your onions turn out a poor 
quality crop? As soon as the tops begin 
to ripen the onions should be pulled and 
allowed to lie on the ground for two or 
three days until well cured. Then put 
them in a well ventilated room where they 
can be spread out thinly and allowed too 
continue drying. 
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These two attractive homes 
are from the Long-Bell 
Home Plan Service. ere 
are more than sixty others 
all equally interesting. The 
upper picture is Long-Bell 
Plan No. 360. The lower 
one is Long-Bell Plan No. 
323. Ask your retail lum- 
ber dealer to show ycu the 
entire service. If he hasn’t 
Long-Bell plans, write us 
and we will give you the 
names of dealers having 
this service. 


Southern Pine Lumber and 


rs 


Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, 
Posts, or Ties, Piling, 


locks 


California White Pine 
Lumber 


Sash and Doors 
Standardized Woodwork 
Gum and Oak Lumber 
Oak Flooring 
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TRADE 
MARKED 


LUMBER. 


returns equal to the building of a home of your own? 

What could be finer, what joy greater for any man 
than to see his family happy and contented permanently 
under a roof of their own! 


ik THERE any expenditure, any sacrifice, that brings 





Truly, a home is ‘‘an investment with dividends finer than gold.” 


Take the first step today. Go toa retail lumber dealer. Ask him 
to show you the Long-Bell home plan service. Select a home design 
that fits your needs and learn from the lumberman how economically 


Long-Bell homes can be built. 


Modern machinery, faithful adherence to high standards of workmanship, 
strict observance of the grading rules and dependable service have enabled 
The Long-Bell Lumber Company to apply the word Quality to its products 
—and these products bear the Long-Bell trade mark. 







Ask Your Lumberman for LONG-BELL Brand. 








he [onc Rett Lumber Company 


R.A.LONG BUILDING Lembermensince 1875 KANSAS CITY. MO. 























What They Say About Fruit, Garden and Home 


Remarks and Comments from Our Readers 


It Kept Me Awake 

By the way, I had my first look at 
Fruit, Garden and Home last evening, 
and it kept me awake when I ought to 
have been sleeping. It seems to be a very 
real magazine, and I congratulate you on 
the start. 

J. HORACE McFARLAND. 
7 * * 


A New Journal of Usefulness 

You are to be congratulated upon the 
first number of Fruit, Garden and Home. 
It is excellent in every way, and gives 
promise of a new journal of usefulness. 
We wish you every success. 

F. W. BECKMAN. 
+ * * 

July Issue Worth Year’s Subscription 

Received the July number of Fruit, 
Garden and Home a few days ago and 
must say I was much pleased with the 
same. I am afraid you have placed the 
standard so high in this number that you 
can’t reach it in the following numbers. 
I consider this one worth more than the 
price of one year’s subscription. I was 
considering offering some suggestions but 
you covered the ground so thoroly that I 
will wait. I am pleased to think I was 
among the first to send in my subscrip- 


tion. 
M. B. REED, M. D. 
* * * 


It Fills the Gap 

I wish at this time to take the oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the Fruit, Garden 
and Home editorial staff for the kind of 
magazine you have started to publish. I 
believe Fruit, Garden and Home fills a 
gap which has existed in this part of the 
country for sometime. There has been no 
publication which just fits our needs and I 
have talked to several of our people who 
have expressed their appreciation for this 
magazine. Only yesterday I attended a 
tour of the North-eastern Iowa State 
Horticultural Society out of Oelwein, and 
at noon at Mr. C. H. True’s place near 
Edgewood we had seventy-five people 
and they were very much interested when 
I told them about Fruit, Garden and 


Home. 
R. 8. HERRICK. 
* * * 
Clean, Clear and Wholesome 

Fruit, Garden and Home is clean, clear 
and wholesome, with every page filled 
with something that will do us good if we 
will look for it. 

This magazine is going to fill a long-felt 
need in the South as well as in other sec- 
tions of the states. Let every subscriber 
cooperate with Mr. Meredith in making 
his publication a great success. 

J. W. HILL. 
* * * 
Hits the Spot Exactly 

Sample copy of Fruit, Garden and 
Home to hand. It is a wonderful and 
beautiful publication, full of good prac- 
tical matter. Hits the spot with me ex- 
actly. I have the finest vegetable and 
flower gardens in all South Missouri. I 
was interested in the article promised on 
head lettuce; I can tell you all about how 
to grow head lettuce, fine dahlias and lots 
of other things. Good luck to you. 

F. 8S. WHITE. 








Ss ae - 


| This department will be solely for our 
critics, both favorable and otherwise. The 
views and ideas expressed in these columns 
will be not necessarily our views, and we do 
not ask you to agree with them, or with us. 
We shall publish as many letters each month 
as space will permit, and you are cordially 
invited torwrite us any suggestions or criti- 
cism which may arise in your mind. Of 
course none of our friends and subscribers 
have had an opportunity to see these first 
issues of Fruit, Garden and Home, so the 
comments presented herewith are solely on 
the idea of the new publication. 























Received Fruit, Garden and Home 
Saturday and I like it very much. Am 
anxious to see what it will say in the next 
number (August) regarding the way in 
which to destroy dandelions. 

MRS. H. GUENTHER. 


I Was Agreeably Surprised 

After reading your literature concern- 
ing your new publication, I concluded to 
take a chance and subscribe for one year, 
but did not expect much of a magazine. 

The first copy arrived and I certainly 
was agreeably surprised as I first noticed 
the artistic cover and later the wonderful 
illustrations and reading matter. It is the 
best magazine devoted to its subjects that 
I have seen, for the price, and the August 
number is a worthy successor of the first 
issue. 

I have a half-acre lot on which I live 
and grow vegetables, flowers, fruit and 
berries. I am specializing more on rasp- 
berries as I find a ready demand at a good 
price. I am sure I can secure some new 
subscribers for you. 

C. B. CUMMINGS. 
* ” > 


We Have Started a File 

I want to congratulate you on the 
splendid start you have made in occupy- 
ing a field which, to my knowledge, has 
not been covered before. 

I not only took home the August issue 
and read it carefully, but the first issue as 
well, and find it very interesting, because 
like a good many city dwellers, I have a 
home and lawn, some shrubs and flowers 
which are more or less of a hobby with me 
and I have gotten many valuable pointers 
from the reading of the first two issues 
and have requested Mrs. Clough to keep 
a file of the magazine for future reference. 

I was especially interested in the article 
on the elimination of dandelions in the 


August issue. 
JOHN L. CLOUGH. 
K ~ * 


Wanted Another Copy 

I am glad to see the August issue of 
Fruit, Garden and Home. I had an op- 
portunity merely to glance at it thus far, 
and when I came to look for it again, it 
has disappeared. I wish very much that 
you would send another copy addressed 
to me personally. 


J. BERG ESENWEIN. 
* * * 


Quite Pleased With It 
I have just finished reading the first 
issue of Fruit, Garden and Home and was 
quite pleased with it, altho I presume itfis 
just in swaddling clothes. 


I do hope you will not allow your maga- 
zine to become a publication devoted to 
the interests of the market and landscape 
gardener. There are plenty of those al- 
ready and they are of no value whatever 
to the so-called “‘masses.” I should like 
to see Fruit, Garden and Home kept as 
simple and unpretentious and as thoroly 
useful as possible. 

And now I think that will be all, except 
congratulations on the new infant and 
may she grow and grow. 

MRS. C. H. 


* * * 


Too Good to Get Along Without 

It is too good to try to get along with- 
out but why don’t you also include some- 
thing “‘on the little busy bees?’”’ How can 
we make them work nights and in damp 
weather? I understand they are furnish- 
ing a waterproof coating for the bees to 
coat on their wings and honey sacks at 
Ames, in order to enable them to work 
in damp and threatening weather. Why 


don’t you tell us about it? 


A. B. SILLIMAN. 

* - 7 
A Fine Magazine 

We are delighted with our first two 
copies of the new magazine. It fills a long 
felt want. 

When I started to read the first number 
I immediately decided to cut out some of 
the articles but the whole magazine is so 
helpful that we have decided to keep it 
intact. The second number was better 
than the first. 

It is a fine magazine for the home lover 
and those who have small gardens. 

MR. and MRS.. OMAR RANDALL. 

* - 7 


My Biggest Ten Cents Worth 

Not until I started reading the first 
article “Routing Dandelions With Iron 
Sulphate” did I appreciate the need of a 
publication in this field that actually 
serves. 

I have been waging a steady but losing 
battle with the dandelions for the past 
few months and that is true of, I dare say, 
hundreds of others in these parts where 
dandelions have cost home owners many 
thousands and in the end ruined the 
lawns. This article has been read by a 
dozen people in my locality and it would 
do you good to listen to the comments. 

This article alone is worth the price of 
a hundred pounds of grass seed and con- 
siderable hard labor. The August number 
is the biggest ten cents worth I have ever 
seen. The article on “Friendly Trees” 
and the attendant illustrations offer ex- 
cellent suggestions. 

F. W. NEWMAN. 
* * * 
Invites Us to Dinner 

Just a line to let you know that I en- 
joyed reading the past two issues of 
Fruit, Garden and Home. Keep up your 
good work and some day you will have 
the largest paper of its kind. 

If at any time I can be of any help to 
you or any of your subscribers, just let 
me know. Andif you happen to be around 
this way, stop in and visit awhile. 

FRANK PAYNE, 
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120 to Europe 


Full Cabin Passage on Swift 
New U. S. Government Ships 


F YOU are going to Europe, be sure to investigate 
] the new swift ships owned by your Government 
and operated by the United States Lines. Think of 
it—only $120 full-cabin passage! That includes 
every charge. Third class passage only $85. 


These ships are called “Ships of Democracy” since 
first and second class distinctions on them have been 
abolished. Compact, commodious, comfortable and 
safe, they have already become famous on the trans- 
Atlantic run. THEIR NEW NAMES ARE PRESI- 
DENT MONROE, PRESIDENT ADAMS, PRESI- 
DENT VAN BUREN, PRESIDENT POLK AND 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


You will be delighted with their quiet luxury, and 
perfect service—first class comfort without first class 


expense! Sailings each Wednesday from New York. 


United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


45 Broadway New York City 


Managing Operators for 


Write Today 


Send the coupon below today for your Gov- 
ernment’s authoritative travel booklet 
and full information about the ships 
that offer these amazingly low rates. 


a te ee 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
information Section Washington, D. C. 
8.2666 





Please send without obligation the U.S. Government 
booklet giving travel facts and also information regarding 
U. S. Government ships. I am considering a trip to 
Europe [] to The Orient [| to South America [] 
I would travel 1st class [7] 2d [ ] 3d [_]. 


If I go date will be about 
My Name 
Business or Profession 
My Street No, or R. F. D, 


Town_ —_——F * 








Sr en 





vu. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


| Information Section 2666 


Washington, D. C. 


































New 
Book for 
Mome 

Builders 





For the man of strictly 
moderate means who 
is planning a home,a 
new Portland Cement 
Association book— 
“Concrete Houses” —is 
now available. 


Itcontains twenty-six 
distinctive designs by 
leading architects, to- 
gether with many in- 
teresting suggestions 
and new ideas on plan- 
ning and building the 
ideal small home. 


You will be interested 
in the variety of archi- 
tectural style and the 
attractive use of space 
shown in these designs. 


You will be surprised 
to see how beautiful a 
fire-safe, permanent 
concrete home can be. 


We will send this complete 
new book.‘Concrete Houses; 
postpaid to you on receipt of 
50c, money order or 2c stamps. 
Complete working drawings, 
specifications and material 
estimates are available at 
nominal cost for any of these 
houses you may be interested 
in, together with authorita- 
tive information on correct 
concrete construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


cA National Organization to Improve 
and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Offices in 23 Other Cities 
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How Two Women Won With Bees 


FEW days ago 
we called up- 
on Mrs. T. H. 
Longworth, an Iowa 
woman, who lives in 
a town of three hundred population, and 
found her busily engaged with her bees. 
She was working as calmly as if she were 
kneading dough in the kitchen or feeding 
a flock of hens. Mrs. Longworth does not 
wear a veil or otherwise protect her per- 
son while at work with her bees. 


Earning Pin Money at 
Rate of $100 per Week 


stranger enters, as 
at the present time, 
they pay slight at- 
tention to the in- 
trusion. If you came 
in here alone the chances are that you 
would get stung.”’ P 
Mrs. Longworth has at the present 
time sixty stands of bees, which produce 
in the average season from 3,000 to 3,600 
pounds of marketable comb honey. In 
1920 she sold 3,600 pounds of honey at an 





A corner of Mrs. Blee’s sixty-seven stand apiary 


“T have always felt,’”’ she said, “that 
the bees have learned to recognize me 
and for that reason I do not make any 


effort to protect myself against them. 








| ity very friendly. I 
| feel that they have 
| a sense of friendli- 





They are entirely tame; in fact, a real 
friendship exists between us. I would 
much rather work with bees than I would 
with a flock of chickens, or do any other 
kind of work the average woman is called 
upon to do. I have never been stung 
while working around the hives or taking 
off the honey. The only time I have been 
bothered has been 
when a stray bee 


average price of $8 per super (24 pounds), 
which netted her a cash return of $1,200 
for the season’s work. Nineteen twenty- 
one was not nearly so good a year for 
honey production, only 2,000 pounds be- 
ing sold. This brought $7 per super. 

“T don’t spend a great deal of time with 
the bees,”’ continued Mrs. Longworth. “I 
only spend the summer here with the 
bees because we have our children in col- 
lege and spend practically all of the year 
with them. Last year I did not get down 
here until June 20th 
and I was all ready 





has hit me when I 
was crossing the 
lawn or working in 
the garden; in every 
case it has been 
when I have been 
some distance away 
from the hives. 
“When did I first 
become interested 
in bees? Why, I 
have been interested 
in them ever since I 
was old enough to 
walk. My father 
used to keep bees on 
the farm, and I 
would toddle around 
behind him watch- 
ing him work. 
“Bees are in real- 


ness as great as that 
found in any ani- 
mal, fowl or pet. 
Somehow, I seem to 
sense this more as 
the days go by. You notice how tame 
they are now. Here I am working with 
them and the air is full of bees, yet they 
are making no effort whatever to molest 
either of us. But they are quick to notice 
the presence of strangers. When my hus- 
band has entered the orchard alone they 
have made it pretty interesting for him at 
times; but if I happen to be along when a 





Mrs. Longworth harvesting a crop of 
honey 





to leave by the 
twentieth of Aug- 
ust. All the work 
I did with the bees 
was during this in- 
terval, and it has 
been the same every 
year.” 

Mrs. Longworth 
is not merely inter- 
ested in the com- 
mercial phase of bee- 
keeping. She is an 
ardent enthusiast of 
bee culture and she 
spends a great deal 
of time studying the 
habits and methods 
of bees in their own 
lives. She has made 
an extended com- 
parison between the 
value of the Italian 
bees and the com- 
mon black variety, 
the latter being na- 
tive to the United 
States. She is of the 
opinion, contrary to 
that generally accepted, that there is no 
wnaterial difference between the ability 
of the two varieties to resist disease, altho 
experts claim that the Italians are more 
resistive. Mrs. Longworth contends that 
the black bees are more capable in ‘‘cap- 
ping” comb honey than are the Italians. 
“In fact,” she said, “they do beautiful 
work—something I have never seen ap- 
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proached by the Italians.” But this is a 
matter of opinion. 

Mrs. Longworth raises a few queen bees 
for sale and for exhibition purposes. She 
exhibits the result of her work at the lowa 
State Fair and other expositions each 
year. Two years ago she took first prize 
on queen bees—a feat which she considers 
more worthy of comment than the money 
she has made. 

“The average woman living in the 
small town or in the edge of the city or 
upon the farm, will find bees a profitable 
sideline,” continued M:1s. Longworth. 
“In fact, the average woman would get 
along fine with bees if she wasn’t afraid of 
them. There is nothing to be afraid of for 
the reason that they are not unlike any 
other pet which women habitually love. 
Bees are gentle; they are thoroly able to 
take care of themselves, and they are the 
most efficient workers known to mankind. 
They feed themselves, protect themselves 
against enemies and disease and against 
invasion. 

“About all one has to do is to watch 
the hives and see that they have plenty 
of ventilation and working room. As 
fast as they fill up one super (frame), an 
empty one is added so that they will keep 
right on working. If they are afforded 
any ventilation under this plan, there is 
slight danger that they will cause any 
trouble by swarming. 

“Tn fact, bees that have sufficient room 
and are served by a strong, active queen, 
will never attempt to swarm. About all 
one has to do is to keep these facts in 
mind and see that neither of the evils 
mentioned occur. The dread of swarm- 
ing and hiving them is then removed. 

“‘As soon as the honey flow is over—by 
that I mean the supply of bloom from 
which the bees gather their honey—then 
it is necessary to take out the extra supers 
containing the comb honey and store it 
for future sale. The bees are allowed to 
keep the honey which they have stored 
in the foundation frame or brood cham- 
ber, and it is from this honey that they 
maintain life during the winter months. 
There is really no hard labor connected 
with beekeeping except the taking off of 
this honey. I generally have my husband 
help me do the heavy lifting.”’ 


In another community, in fact upon a | 


farm bordering another small Iowa town, 
we found a busy woman managing even 
a larger apiary than Mrs. Longworth 
does. Sixty-seven colonies are producing 
honey each season for Mrs. E. J. Blee, 
and this large apiary has grown from a 
single stand introduced a few years ago. 

“One day my son captured a swarm of 
wild bees,” said Mrs. Blee, ‘‘and brought 
it home. An uncle gave him another 
swarm and from these two swarms we 
started out until we now have sixty-seven 
stands.” 

Mrs. Blee, unlike Mrs. Longworth, is 
inclined to “keep her distance’’ and does 
not care to work around the bees any more 
than necessary. In fact, during a season 
when there is an unusual honey flow and 
the bees are working with feverish activity 
and are inclinéd to be angry and sullen, 
she would not think of entering the 
apiary because, like most women, she is 
afraid of them. 

But she has earned more than one 
thousand dollars a season from her bees 
in normal seasons and might have earned 
considerably more, had she had the 
temperament to work around them in the 
busy season and keep empty supers on 

Continued on page 29 
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For You, Also 


Prettier teeth—whiter, cleaner, safer 


Look about you and you'll see glis- 
tening teeth on every side today. 

Teeth which once were dingy now 
have luster. And women smile to 
show them. 


The reason is this: A new way has 
been found to fight film on teeth, and 
millions now employ it. It is also at 
your command—a free test. So don’t 
envy such teeth, but get them. 


That cloudy film 


There forms on your teeth a vis- 
cous film. You can feel it now. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. 


That film absorbs stains. Then, if 
left, it forms the basis of dingy coats, 
including tartar. That’s why teeth 
don’t shine. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles, which 
td escape, are now traced to that 

m. 


Now we combat it 


Old methods of brushing are not 
sufficiently effective. So nearly every- 
body suffers from it more or less. 


But dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two film combat- 
ants. Able authorities have proved 
their efficiency. Now leading dentists 


all the world over are urging their 
daily use. 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern knowledge. 
The name is Pepsodent. These two 
great film combatants are embodied 
in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent is based on modern den- 
tal research. It corrects some great 
mistakes made in former dentifrices. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits which may otherwise 
cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s agent for 
neutralizing acids which cause tooth 
decay. 


Thus Pepsodent gives a manifold 
power to these great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. 


Watch them whiten 


Pepsodent will bring to any home 
a new dental era. Millions of people 
have learned this, and now enjoy its 
benefits. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 


One week will convince you that 


you and yours should use this method 
always. Cut out the coupon now. 





Pp PAT. OFF. 
Pepsaodéent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now endorsed by authorities 
and advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All 
druggists supply the large tube. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 346,1104S Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 








ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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Culling the Backyard Flock 


How to Spot the Slacker 





The pubic-bone test discloses a poor layer 


F you have half a dozen hens—or 
| a dozen—on the backlot, you 

have a better chance of spotting 
the slackers than the poultryman 
with a large flock. If you are a real 
poultry enthusiast you will soon learn 
to know each individual hen or 
pullet and to realize that each one 
has a definite personality 

Hens are as individual in their 
characteristics as human beings. 
Many a backlot poultryman can tell 
each hen apart from the others in his 
flock by these characteristics. If one 
or two hens are not laying along 
with the balance of the flock, he will 
soon accuse certain individuals of 
being guilty. He may not know in 
his own mind whether or not his 
suspicions are really. justified, but 
that wil! not preveui the formation of the suspicion, neverthe- 
less. 

What is the good type and how can we pick out the good 
layers in our flock? The characteristics of good layers 
are external as well as internal—so much so that one can often- 
times spot the good layer on sight without having to handle 
the birds. The first thing one does when looking at a herd of 
dairy cattle is to look at the “business end”’ of the animals, if 
speculating on whether they are good producers. Dairy cows 
are judged largely by their capacity for heavy milk flow. The 
same holds true in the case of heavy laying hens. They must 
have proper vent capacity just as the dairy animal must have 
proper udder development for heavy production. 


IDE depth and capacity in the abdominal region is an indi- 
cation of the heavy layer. She conforms, in a general way, 
to the outline found in the high-produc- 
ing dairy animal. Rather than being a 


A fiveemonths-old pullet showing desirable 
laying type 





The “‘three-finger”’ hen is worth keeping 


be moist rather than dry, and a 
slight pressure should evidence this 
in the hen that is a good layer. 

The head points are another very 
good indication of the laying ability 
of your hens. The hen with a pale, 
dry, waxy comb and wattles, with 
thin face, pale beaks, eye rings and 
sar lobes, with a bright round eye, is 
generally rated as a good layer. On 
the other hand, the poor layer ordina- 
rily shows small, hard, dry combs 
and wattles, with a fat face, yellow 
beak, eye rings and ear lobes; the ear 
lobes are often wrinkled and she has 
a pale, snaky eye. The hen with the 
small, snaky head or the full, beefy 
neck should be discarded as unde- 
sirable. 





HE pigmentation test is another very good external test to 

use in culling the flock. We used to think that the hens 
with the nice, bright shanks and yellow beaks were the most 
desirable to keep and the others were gathered up and sent 
off to market or placed in the pot. We now know that the hen 
with the yellow eye rings and beak and shanks is, in fact, : 
mediocre layer and not paying for her board. This is due to 
the fact that the secretion of the yellow pigment in the shanks, 
eye rings and in the skin has a direct relation to the egg-laying 
ability of the hen. Nature secretes the yellow pigment in the 
places mentioned for a definite purpose, and as the hen lays 
her clutch of eggs this secretion is drawn upon for coloring 
matter in the yolks, and at the height of the laying season it is 
consumed more rapidly than it is secreted. This results in a 
distinct bleaching of the birds so that at the end of the laying 
season the shanks of the heavy layer will, in fact, be practically 
white in color. The poor layer, not 
drawing upon the secretions of pigment, 
retains the natural bright luster in her 





fowl of curves, she is a fowl of triangles. 
If a hen lacks the appearance of great 
capacity or depth before one takes her 
in hand to examine, the chances are 
strongly against her turning out to be a 
good specimen under culling tests. 
On the other hand, hens sloppy in 
appearance and shape seldom prove to 
be good layers. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the hen ragged in 
feathers should be discarded, but with 
the hen having a baggy vent it is gen- 
erally true. Abdominal capacity is the 
first general characteristic to examine 
in culling the flock. 
Looseness and pliability of the skin 
is a better indication of the healthy ‘ 
layer when found around the vent, than 
a thick, tough skin. The vent should 


This test for abdominal capacity shows 
a good layer to keep 


shanks and the other points of secretion 
and is naturally the most “healthy” 
looking hen in the flock. 

Another indication of the good layer 
is that of temperament. One can seldom 
fail in this test if one has the time and 
desire to watch the hens closely. The 
good layer is always a hustler and of a 
nervous temperament. There is no in- 
dication of sluggishness in her makeup. 
She is ever busy, has a good appetite, 
and continually on the move. On the 
other hand, the poor layer is the sort of 
hen you find on the roost until noon on 
cold days, or standing on the sunny side 
of a building in spring, or in some shady 
place during the hot days of summer. 


At times she (Continued on page 33 
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A Floor of Captive Sunlight 


Maple, Beech and Birch floorings—all 
three—are manufactured from the slow- 
growth, climate-hardened timber of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and guaran- 
teed in grade and quality by the trade- 
mark MFMA. 


What can you find more appropriate for 
a sun parlor than a flooring which holds 
in itself the airy, golden spirit of sunlight? 
Maple, varnished, gives you such color. 
For cheerful lightness, it is ideal, whether 
used in a home, hotel, apartment, or 
luxuriously appointed club house. 


And yet, this is only one of Maple’s 
virtues. It is the wood which outwears 
stone. Tough of fibre, tight of grain, it 
leads the list in resisting the rigorous 
service in hallways and servants’ quarters, 
kitchens, schools, offices, churches, in- 
dustrial and public buildings. 


For Color— Beech AND Bircu 
Add the ruddy tinge of sunset to Maple’s 
sunlit color, and’you have the richer tone 
of Beech and Birch. Besides their natural 
beauty, these floorings will also take and 
retain a variety of stains, and meet any 
need of color harmony or service. 


’ 


“*Color Harmony in Floors’ 


—is the title of a book, just off the press, 
which will open delightful new decorative 
possibilities to you. Ask your lumber 
dealer for a copy, or let us send you one 
with our compliments. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1038 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 








The letters MF MA on 
Maple, Beech or Birch 
flooring signify that the 
flooring is standardized 
and guaranteed by the 
Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers Association, whose 
members mustattainand 
maintain the highest 
standards of manufac- 
ture, and adhere to manu- 


facturing and grading 
rules which economically 
conserve every particle of 
these remarkable woods. 
This trademark is foryour 
protection. Look for it on 
the flooring you use. 


MFMA 








Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 





























































































Home of Russell Von Beren, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Two months after Plantings 
were made. 


Let Evergreens Add 


Attractiveness to 


Your Home 

Evergreens used ad- 
vantageously relieve the 
cold bareness of stucco, 
wood, brick or stone and 
add value to your prop- 
erty. Note how the ced- 
ars bid a warm welcometo 
the guest. And the rhod- 
odendrons and mountain 
laurel, used as foundation 
plantings, not only please 
when in bloom, but also 
in bleak winter months. 


As hedge plants, var- 
ieties of arbor vitae, 
spruce, yew and hemlock 
are now ready for your 
home at reasonable prices. 
Our catalog gives a full 
list. 

A New Specialty 


Box-barberry,a famous intro- 
duction of ours, does not carry 
wheatrust. It makes a beautiful 
low hedge when set from 6 to 
12 inches apart, can be planted 
as a foreground shrub, or 
trimmed into formal specimens. 
You'll enjoy the change of its 
foliageeach autumn from green 
to yellowtorichred. Write for 
prices in various quantities. 


The Elm City Nursery Co.— 
Woodmont Nurseries, Inc., are 
old, well established nurseries 
with a high reputation for qual- 
ity stock. Send for our beauti- 
fully illustrated 48 page cata- 
log, with its valuable planting 
hints and complete price list. 


TheElm City Nursery Co. 


WOODMONT NURSERIES, Inc. 
Box 302, New Haven, Conn. 





New Haven, Conn. 
Elm City Nursery Co., Box 302 
Please send your Catalog. 


Name....... 


Street . 


Town..... 
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The First Wrinkle 


MARGOT CUNNINGHAM 


UR grandmothers 
O accepted wrinkles 

as inevitable, but 
where is the grand- 
mother of today who 
does not resent the first wrinkle to ap- 
pear? 

Yet it is not age alone which faces 
wrinkles in its mirror, but youth as well; 
youth which has not watched over that 
precious thing to woman, the complexion. 

Wrinkles are the result of bad habits 
of expression, of too dry a skin, and of 
too little fat be- 
neath the skin. 


How to Eliminate 
Its Appearence 


over the face, massaging 
first the forehead, then 
the outer corners of the 
eyes, where wrinkles 
which we call crows’ feet 
are prone to appear, then the lines which 
so often make themselves evident from 
nostrils to the corners of the lips, then 
last the little area in front of the ears 
which so often shows a tiny network of 
wrinkles. 

For the crows’ feet, massage in tiny 
circles from the corners of the eyes toward 


called rotary 





The remedies are 
simple; bad hab- 
its may be cor- 
rected by ac- 
quiring good 
habits; too dry a 
skin may be sup- 
plied with the oil 
it lacks; and the 
tissues may be 
built up by diet 
and massage. 

The forehead 
is where the first 
wrinkle is apt to 
appear,so it 
should undergo 
rigid inspection 
at frequent in- 
tervals. Indeed, 
why should one 
wait until dam- 
age is done? It is 
much better to 
adopt measures 
of prevention 
than of correc- 
tion. 

Except for very young girls, then, it is 
wise to massage the face gently before 
going to bed, each night. If wrinkles are 
already in evidence on the forehead, de- 
vote special attention to eradicating 
them. Dip the fingers in cold cream, and 
with the flat of the fingertips, the fore- 
fingers, massage across the offending 
wrinkle. Never massage along a wrinkle, 
but always across. The object of such 
massage is to iron out the wrinkle by 
pressure. For a vertical wrinkle, massage 
horizontally beginning at the top of the 
wrinkle and working slowly down to the 
bottom. For a horizontal wrinkle, mas- 
sage vertically beginning at one end and 
working across to the other. 

Of massage there are two things to be 
remembered: that vigorous massage re- 
duces tissues, and gentle massage de- 
velops them. The thin woman who is 
under the impression that massage will 
make her cheeks plump and smooth and 
who, accordingly, massages as vigorously 
as one runs a carpet-sweeper, is defeating 
her purpose, for she is wearing away what 
little fat she has been able to accumulate. 
So, unless your cheeks are too fat, be 
gentle in applying massage. Your object 
is to stimulate the circulation, and also 
to stimulate sluggish muscles to contract 
instead of sag. We all know, as we grow 
a little beyond youth, how the cheeks are 
prone to sag. That is because the muscles 
are lazy and have not been kept in con- 
dition so that they would contract as they 
should, and hold themselves up. 

Each night, with creamed fingers, go 





The forehead is where the first wrinkle is apt 
to appear 





the hair. This is 
> massage. 

For the nose 
lines, use the ro- 
tary massage, 
beginning at the 
mouth and work- 
ing toward the 
nostrils, using 
the second finger 
of each hand, 
and a firm pres- 
sure. 

For the ear 
area, Massage 
with an upward 
pushing pressure 
and a rotary 
movement. 

Facial mas- 
sage, as a whole, 
is something 
each woman 
should practice, 
but if she has not 
learned how to 
care for her com- 
plexion in this 
way, she can at 
least ward off wrinkles by vigilance and 
attention to the four wrinkle points. 





Your Extract Botties 

Did you ever taste a bit of cake or pud- 
ding that had such a delicious flavor that 
your curiosity was aroused? If so, you 
may depend on it, the one who prepared 
it was on intimate terms with her extract 
bottles. 

For instance, there is vanilla, perhaps 
the most commonly used of all extracts, 
yet there are many who have never dis- 
covered its possibilities. It should be 
added to all things containing chocolate 
as it takes away the sickening sweetness 
of it and improves it wonderfully. Never 
fail to add a bit to a pot of cocoa either, 
if you would realize just how good that 
beverage may be. It is especially good in 
spicy things like pumpkin pie. 

Banana extract is less commonly used 
than lemon or vanilla, but it should have 
a place in the well-stocked pantry. It 
cannot be surpassed for giving a delicious 
flavor to baked or boiled custards. 

Maple is another extract that must be 
used sparingly. A few drops added to a 
plain white sugar syrup makes an enjoy- 
able addition to one’s griddle cakes. It is 
good used in things containing bananas 
or peanuts, or both. A most delicious 
dessert which may be quickly prepared is 
made by pouring a maple-flavored sweet 
pudding sauce over split bananas and 
generously sprinkling the whole with 
ground peanuts.—Miss L. 8. 
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How Two Women Won With 


Bees 
Continued from page 25 


each hive.. While the honey bee has a 
reputation for being a busy individual, 
the fact remains that he will work only 
when the incentive for work is before 
him; that is, he must have empty supers 
to fill. If his frames are all filled, he will 
settle down to comparative inactivity 
and contentment, no matter how much 
of a honey flow there may be. He may 
even get into mischief in such times. 

Two years ago, when we had an un- 
usual honey flow, Mrs. Blee’s bees pro- 
duced over 3,200 pounds of honey, in 
spite of this indifferent care—and she was 
frank to admit that she might have had 
twice the honey, if she had been able to 
overcome her timidity for them. 

These experiences, which have been 
selected at random from widely different 
communities, demonstrate that w»men 
are succeeding with bees and are earning 
excellent money from them on a sideline 
basis. Mrs. Longworth averages $100 a 
week for the time spent with her bees in a 
normal season, and Mrs. Blee, a busy 
farm woman, has done nearly as well. 
And the work involved is not strenuous 
or confining—something that will appeal 
to all women seeking a market for their 
spare time. 


How a Peony Grew Into 


$60,000 


Continued from page 12 


single return, while peonies produce the 
equivalent of two crops. 

Mr. Wild recently estimated the value 
of his holding at $60,000, every cent, he 
said, made from peonies, on his original 
investment of $50 paid to his brother. 
Final proof of the value of flower farming 
is found in its spread among Mr. Wild’s 
neighbors. There are now nearly a hun- 
dred acres of peonies and iris in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the Wild farm. 
Strawberry growers laughed at Gilbert 
Wild nineteen years ago, when he plowed 
under the last of his strawberries to make 
room for more “posies.”” But recently 
a strawberry grower from a few miles 
away paid Mr. Wild $320 for two acres of 
land adjoining the peony farms. This 
in a section where the average price for 
strawberry farms is $50 an acre! 





Save the Bees Wings 


When the worker bees are flying busily 
at their work their wings are in constant 
danger of injury, and on these wings de- 
pend their life. When the wings become 
torn so they cannot fly they crawl off and 
die. While we may not do much in the 
way of saving their wings we can be sure 
that we keep things out of their way that 
will tend to destroy them. Too many 
times bees are placed so they suffer 
severely from a cause that could be easily 
removed. I have seen hives facing or 
placed beside_a poultry wire fence where 
a steady stream of bees would come thru 
the wire, and: I have seen dozens of bees 
strike the wires and be knocked down, 
and many others be checked in their 
flight. The bees’ wings will not stand 
this long. Neither will they stand flying 
thru weeds and grass in front of their 
entrances. I have known a barbed wire 
fence to kill some heavily loaded bees 
when close in front of the hives.—Lewis 
Hillara. Kans. 
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For trials we invite you to send 25c. 
for the Armand Week-end Pack- 
age, containing Armand Cold 
Cream Powder, Bouquet Powder, 
Rouge, Coid Cream, Vanishing 
Cream, Talcum and Soap. 


T takes five times as long to make 
Armand Cold Cream Powder as it does 
ordinary powders! 
difference. 


And you can tell the 
Armand Cold Cream Powder 


is absolutely smooth—there are no gritty 


granules to irritate the skin. 


It is soft 


and fine and spreads perfectly. And it is 
the only face powder which contains a tiny 
bit of exquisite cold cream—just enough 
to make it stay on till you wash it off! 


The little pink-and-white hat-box of 


Armand Cold Cream Powder is $1, every- 


where. 


Buy one box and just try it! If 


you are not thoroughly pleased with it, you 
can take it back and your money will be 
returned. 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
Canadian customers should address 
Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In. The LITLE ‘PINK: &-WHITE:- BOXES 
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Brand Peonies 
Originated by O. F. Brand & 


Son, America’s Fore- 
most Hybridizer’s 
of the Peony 

The largest plant breeding es- 
tabliehment in the world that is 
devoted to the origination and 
bringing out New Varieties of the 
Peony. We carry over 1000 
varieties. 

The quality of our productions 
is attested to by the fact that of 
the World’s 22 best varieties of 
this beautiful flower the follow- 
ing four or alittle better than 
18% were originated by us: 

E. B. Browning 
Martha Bulboch 
Francis Willard 
Longfellow 

We have in our fields this 
season for this fall’s shipment 
the largest stock of first class 
peonies we have ever carried in- 
cluding all the most beautiful 
varieties of the world. 

To introduce our stock to new 
customers we are making a new 
offer. You may select $10.00 
worth, your choice, from the 
following list of strictly first class 
peonies and we will send you free 
a root of Moses Hull, which is 
one of the finest of our wonder- 
full new peonies. This is a 
beautiful light pink that sells 
regularly for $5.00 per root. This 
offer holds good until Nov. Ist. 


LIST 
Archie Brand, immense pink 
Aunt Ellen, early dark red 
Ben Franklin, midseason red 
Florence Nightingale, late white 
F. F. Reddick, bright red 
Sisters Annie, mottled pink 
Ruth Brand, apple blossom pink 
Midnight, the black peony 
Prince of Darkness, very dark red 
Avalanche, pure white 
Couronne d Or, late white 
Mme Emile Lemoine, wonderful white 1. 50 
Baroness Schroeder, creamy white 1.50 


If you are really interested in pur- 
chasing peonies, send for our catalog. 


Address Desk A. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 
Faribault, Minn. 
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Why You'll Like Peonies 


Continued from page 7 

Right here I will give you a list of a 
dozen varieties that are most used by the 
cut flower trade which are as follows: 
Couronne D’Or—Yellowish, Delicatis- 
sima—Pink, Delachei—Red, Duchesse de 
Nemours—White, Edulis Superba—Dark 
Pink, Festiva Maxima—White Splashed 
Crimson, Felix Crousse—Red, Mons. 
Chas. Leveque—Light Pink, Mme. Calot 
—Pink, Mme. de Verneville—White, 
Mons. Jules Elie—Pink, Queen Victoria 
—White. And another short list of finer 
varieties at a little higher price which are 
becoming plentiful and which will gradu- 
ally be slented by the cut flower growers. 
They are as follows: Avalanche—Yellow- 
ish, Asa Gray—Lilac, Baronesse Schroed- 
er — White, Grandiflors —Pink, Karl 
Rosenfield—Red, La Rosiere—Yellowish, 
Marie Lemoine—Creamy, Mme. Ducel— 
Pink, Pasteur—Light Pink, Philomele— 
Yellowish, Venus—Pink. 

The beginner cannot go wrong in se- 
lecting any of these for a start. After one 
has become accustomed to growing 
peonies, it is certain that they will not be 
satisfied with anything but the very 
finest. There is something about growing 
of peonies that leads one quickly to be- 
come enthusiastic about them and you 
would be surprised to know how many 
people belong to the American Peony 
Society who travel hundreds of miles 
every year to attend the annual peony 
show that is staged by the society in dif- 
ferent cities. In 1923 this show will be in 
St. Paul and the following year undoubt- 
edly will go to some eastern city,as the 
shows are held in different localities to 
enable local people to attend them with 
less expense. So if you find it possible, it 
would be nice for you to go the showin 
St. Paul next spring, which will be held 
somewhere around the fifteenth or 
twentieth of June. 

When you are at one of these shows, 
you will wonder how so many people can 
talk so much about peonies. But when 
you come to get acquainted with peonies 
and get to realize the difference between 
them as well as the wonderful grace and 
beauty of the flower, the exquisite odors 
together with the hardiness of this 
flower, you will be ready with the “fans” 
to concede that the peony excels all other 
flowers in the North in yield of bloom and 
dependability, grace, beauty and fra- 
grance. 


Concrete Bird Bath 


What mixture of cement is advised for 
making a cement bird bath of a pedestal 
type? I have forms, but have failed 
twice.—A. G., Nebr. 

No other class of concrete work re- 
quires more careful mixing and placing 
to insure satisfactory results than this. 
The basin should be made separate from 
the pedestal. No large material should be 
used. Use good clean sharp sand and good 
clean pebbles. A 1:1:1 mixture made up 
to a quaking consistency, thoroly spaded 
and worked into the form should make a 
good strong basin. We wish you had told 
us something of the manner in which you 
handled the mixtures before. However, if 
your forms are properly designed and you 
use care in mixing and placing, there is no 
reason for failure. 


A bucket spray pump is as necessary for 
the small gardener as a fork or hoe, 
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Buy Everything 
for Orchard 
and Garden 


DIRECT 


at new low prices in 
large or small lots. 
Free catalogue to all 
interested in trees, 
vines and plants—’ 
GREEN’S TREES GROW 
Northern grown from whole roots—standard 
tested varieties. Our business has grown for 
more than a generation through recommendation 
rather than solicitation. No agents. We sell direct. 
Apples, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Nut and Shade 
rees, Currants, Goosebe rries, 
Blackberries, Strawberries, Grape vines, 
namentals and Shrubs. 
Green’s Syracuse Red Raspberry 
of twice the size and of the’ highest flavor 


raspberry 
anda a, Woy hardy and abundant bearers. Other new fruit 
. on ae Caco Grape, Honeysweet Black Raspberry and Rochester 


Raspberries 
Or- 


Free 64 Page Catalogue 
--is a real text book on trees, plants and vines. 
Green's free booklet on Fruit Growing. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 200-210 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Also ask for 


na Raspberry 











Delicious Apple 


so largely advertised and 
highly spoken of by all 
leading Fruit Growers, 
that we offer readers of 
this advertisement— 


Delicious Apple Trees $ 185 
1 Year, 3 Ft. High, By Mail ad 
Postpaid, Shipped C.0.D. for 
We Grow and Sell Direct to You First ai 
Guaranteed Trees, and Ship C, O. D. 
Everything needed to beautify your grounds 
and gardenin our Free IllustratedCatalogue. 
SEND FOR IT TODAY 


POMONA UNITED NURSERIES 
15 GRANGER AVE., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

















MEN WANTED 


To sell our goods in country and city 
Why work for others when you can 
have a business of your own with 
steadyincome. Wesellon time and 
wait for ourmoney. Team or auto 
needed for country, no outfit needed 
in city. Experience unnecessary 
We train in salesmanship. 

McCONNON & COMPANY 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
MENTION THIS PAPER 


ff Rabbit 
# Book FREE 








strated. Facts about theeasy, 
profitable home — —grow- 


ng domestic hares for meat, fur, 
fancy. Little space—cheap equip- 
ment. Big demand. We buy all 
ee sales G6 Ot Se WE per par. 
your spare time into cash. 

Book free - write now. 


STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
407U Broadwa: New York City 








WANTED—Man of good standing in his community to 
take orders for trees, shrubs, roses, vines, bulbs, old fash- 
ioned flowers. Permanent. High commissions paid week- 
ly. No delivering or collecting. Write today. 
FIRST NATIONAL NURSERIES 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Using Lawn Clippings 

Lawn clippings are entirely too useful 
to be burned or thrown away. The 
gardener and the backyard poultryman 
can find many uses for them, rendering 
their conservation well worthwhile. 

White clover, alsike clover and short 
blue grass clippings make excellent green 
food for chickens during the summer 
months. A grass catcher full of them 
will be cleaned up in a short time. Green 
food, especially succulent green food, is 
an essential to good egg production the 
year around; it is likewise necessary for 
growing chicks. 

The surplus can be saved for use dur- 
ing the winter months, if it is not possible 
to sprout oats or other grains. Spread 
the clippings out in the shade on a wire 
frame two or three inches deep and turn 
frequently until they are thoroly cured. 
Then sack and store away. In winter 
they are fed after steaming a few minutes 
to revive them. 

Another way to keep them is to sink 
a barrel in a corner of the garden level 
with the surface and pack the green clip- 
pings into it as cut. Tramp down as 
tight as possible, adding a little water to 
prevent heating and spoiling and keeping 
covered. When full, cover tightly with 
straw, leaves or a barrel top. If properly 
preserved, they will be as sweet and green 
when fed as when cut. If there is danger 
of freezing, set your barrel in a cool cellar. 

For the gardener the lawn clippings 
offer many possibilities. As a mulch for 
blackberries, raspberries and other bush 
fruits, or strawberries, they are unsur- 
passed. They add humus to the surface 
soil, conserve the moisture supply of the 
soil, so necessary in all fruits, and keep 
down the weeds. 

Placed in an out-of-the-way corner of 
the garden, they can be used in making 
a compost heap, thereby supplying you 
with the most desirable and the richest 
soil for garden flowers. The clippings 
can either be mixed with garden soil, 
about equal parts, as placed, orthey can 
be piled separately. Sprinkle with water 
frequently and turn now and then to 
hasten uniform decomposition. By the 
following spring they should be ready for 
use, at which time they are mixed with 
garden soil. You will be surprised at the 
ease with which you can manufacture 
your own “leaf mold” or forest soil, so 
highly prized by all flower gardeners, and 
you will never burn or throw away your 
lawn clippings again. 


Cross Pollination in Straw- 
berries 


I have just set out two nice patches of 
strawberries, one of the regular one-crop 
sort, both in the same garden close to- 
gether. Is there any danger of the two 
varieties mixing?—J. L. H., W. Va. 

You do not need to worry about the 
varieties of strawberries crossing. Inas- 
much as the-plants are propagated by 
runners, that is by vegetative propaga- 
tion, cross-pollination will have no effect 
whatever on the plants. It is only where 
plants are reproduced from seed, such as 
in the case of corn, wheat, oats, rye, 
garden seed, in fact all such crops raised 
from seed that mixing from cross-pollina- 
tion will take effect either in a favorable 
or unfavorable manner. 
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“‘Why—the sun of course” 
youwillsay. Butremember 
—you can hold the cent 
so close to your eye that 
you lose sight of the sun. 


Some baking powders can 
be bought for a few pen- 
nies less than Calumet— 
but don’t hold these cents 
too close to your eyes 
—you will not be able to 
see the quality—the purity— 
the dependability of 


CALUMET 


BAKING POWDER 


In other words, don’t be de- 
ceived by a few pennies — the 
cheapest baking powder in price 
is often the most expensive. 
When you buy Calumet you know 
that it will produce pure, sweet and whole- 
some bakings. You know that you use 
less because it contains more than the 
ordinary leavening strength. 

Buy it—try it—be convinced. 

A pound can of Calumet contains full 16 
ounces. Some baking powders come in 12 
ounce instead of 16 ounce cans. Be sure 
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Don’t plant your bulbs in wet soil. | 


A Personal Word to Fruit, Garden and Home Subscribers 


I wish I could grasp each of you by the hand and say “Thank you” 
for taking Fruit, Garden and Home “‘on faith.”” I appreciate the con- 
fidence you have in us as evidenced by subscribing for the magazine, 


even before you saw a sample copy. 


You will, I believe, readily agree when you receive this number that we have 
made good all our promises as to what the magazine would be. 
All who have seen a copy tell us it is easily worth $1 a year; but in order to build 
our subscription list rapidly, we're going to continue the present rates for a time. 
_ It’s a big job to establish a new magazine. I earnestly request your continued 
assistance. I'm sure you will be glad to show this number to your friends and extend 
them my hearty invitation to subscribe at the following introductory rates: 


3 years (36 numbers) for $1; 2 years (24 numbers) for 70c; 


I year (12 numbers) for 35c 


For your convenience we enclose a subscription order blank. 


Please accept my hearty thanks in ad- 
vance and be sure to write us when we can 
serve you in any way. 


ee 





- , 


Publisher 
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ORDER NOW 
YOUR SUNSHINE BULBS 
FOR NEXT SPRING 


Make sure that your garden 
next spring will be filled with the 
layghter and sunshine of bloom- 
ing bulbs, Daffodils, Crocuses, 
Hyacinths, Early and Darwin 
Tul.ps. 

Our Complete Dutch Bulb 
Garden contains all of the above 
and if ordered now will be sent 
for planting in October. 

Fine fat, bloom-filled bulbs they 
will be, every one of them. 


100 Bulbs for $4.98 


10 bulbs each of 10 different 
kinds, 100 in all, for the very 
special price of $4.98. Express 
collect. Or add 50c for parcel post. 
Send money order or check. 


Other special offers in our Fall 
Ten-Ten Book. Send for it. 


b Julius Reehrs Ce 


therford NJ. 
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Send a postcard today 
for Barteldes’ Book on 
Bulbs. Points the way to 
success in bulb culture, Gives 
Hyacinth, Narcissus, Ear! ie. 
and other choice bu my, or rx 4 
planting. Benvtifelte itheeoe 

ted in naturalcolors. Sent 
without cost to you. 











‘Send a amet cide 
for FREE copy of 
our 1922 


MAULE’S BULB CATALOG | 


Full line of choicest bulbs and plente for 


all planting —Tulips, H acinths, 
Co phaiiapand cult —_ 








Wm. Henry Maule, Inc. 


2171 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMAULE'S BULBS. 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 











EONIES and IRISES 


Twenty years of selection and im- 
provement have made my Peonies 
the joy of flower lovers in many 
States. My I ‘all Catalog describes 


them, also giant Japanese Irises, *“‘Victory”’ Irises 
and other Hardy Perennials. Writetoday; it’s FREE. 


G. HARRIS 
Box T, Tarrytown New York 
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| Control San Jose Scale 


I am forwarding a few twigs from my 
apple trees, also some bark. Will you 
kindly tell me what the trouble is? I 
| might say my trees have been becoming 
‘less thrifty for the last four years.—L. F. 
B., lowa. 

Your trees are affected by San Jose 
scale, for one thing. For this disease, 
spray twice, first as soon as the leaves 
have fallen in the autumn, and again in 

| es urly spring just as the buds swell, using 

‘lime sulphur at dormant strength each 
time. Use commercial lime sulphur at the 
| rate of one gallon to seven to nine gallons 
|of water. 





| Depluming Mites 
Our hens seem to be losing all their 
‘feathers. They become bare about the 
he ad and neck. How can I stop this?— 
J. N., Ind. 
| E vidently the depluming mite is caus- 
jing the trouble. Ev ery infested bird 
| should be caught and the bare spots an- 
|ointed with a good carbolated ointment. 
| Lice powders dusted into the feathers will 
give some relief, but if these measures do 
not give results the birds should be dipped 
in one percent stock-dip solution on a 
warm day, and pains should be taken to 
see that a thoro job is done. Clean up and 
disinfect the premises. 


The Everlasting Plantain 

Your article on dandelions was fine. 
There is no question but that the treat- 
ment you give will get the dandelions, 
but please go a little further and tell me 
how to get rid of the everlasting plantain. 
—R. P. R., Ky. 

The common plantain, which is most 
likely the one with which you are troubled 
is a most persistent pest, due to the long 
vitality of its seeds. In lawns the pests 
can be destroyed with little defacement of 
the sward by carbolic acid treatment. 
Stab each plant in the center with a 
dibble, skewer, or sharpened stick, and 
squirt in a few drops of acid with a ma- 
chine oil can. Or you may cut out the 
plants with a spud. Either means of con- 
trol is most effective if applied in dry 
weather. 


a Limberneck of Poultry 


Several of my hens have been getting 
sick in a way I have never before seen. 


=| Their heads drop to the ground, some- 
times the hens just flop to the ground. 


They cannot raise their heads. It comes 
on suddenly. 

Your hens are undoubtedly affected by 
limberneck. See that there is no oppor- 
tunity for the hens to pick up spoiled 
|food of any kind. In the meantime, dose 
affected fowls immediately with fifty 
grains epsom salts or three or four tea- 
spoonfuls of castor oil. If recovery does 
not take place in two or three days after 
this treatment, it is better to kill the 
affected. birds. 


| Handling Asparagus Beds 


We set out an asparagus bed last spring 
and it has made a fine growth. How 
should I handle it this fall?—M. C., Ia. 

Cut the tops of the asparagus, let them 
dry and carry them off the bed and burn 
them in September. Apply a small 








|of coarse, well-rotted manure. 
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To introduce you to our famous 

u.b Collection’’ we will 
send you a splendid Rubra Superba 
Peony FREE with every order sent 
within 2 weeks for this 


roeous Bulb 
Collection 


Never have florists assembled such an 
exquisite fall planting at solow a price 
—<such striking color combinationsin tu- 
lips, daffodils, hyacinths, crosus. Allse- 
lect named varieties importe d direct from 
Holland, largesize. Plant themthisfall 
and you will enjoy them every spring for 
5 to 10 years without transplanting. 
Just study them yourself— 


RAINBOW COLLECTION 


No. Value 
50 Tulips (early single)... 63.09 
10 Tulips (early double)... 1.25 
10 Tulips (Darwin, large) .. i 50 
10 Daffodils (Narcissus) Te F 4 


30 BMyaciatine ......ccccees 2 
| SE aa -60 
REGULAR PRICE........ $9.60 


BAKGAIN OFFER $7.50 


Full plans for planting most effectively 
in oval or rectangular beds FREE with 
every order. Don't delay ordering yours. 
Tear out this ad and send with check 
for $7.50 right now. 

If you cannot use 100 bulbs ask about 
our 50 tulip group for $3; or 25 early 
single tulips for $1. 

BARGAIN BOOKLET FREE — Ask 
alsofor copy of our “‘Little Book of Big 
Bargains’’ in bulbs. Sent on request. 


ORDER NOW 


CAPITAL CITY NURSERIES 


46113. W. 9h St. DES MOINES, IOWA 


5 FANGY TULIPS 


For Fall Planting—Ready 
for mailing September 25th. 








Four collections for 85 cents 
—— Paid Anywhere in the U. S 
extra large, 
beret the be best that are prod 
and in this collection we give you 
five , cones = le > amegh 
na or as 
— Catalog of fall bulbs and 
plants with d ions for grow- 
hae tuli mailed to each pur- 
. They will please you with 
quality 4 bulbs and beauty of 
bloo: rder them today. 


IOWA SEED C0., Dept. t. F, Des Moines, la 





FRUIT TREES 


VINES, BERRIES, SHRUBS 


We know the varieties sent you are just what you order 
and guarautee J 





em to be absolutely healthy as well as true 
to e- “Wee sell direct from our 400-acre Nursery at coat of 
ae luction plus one profit. That's why “Weleney customers 
= Ak we trees at such exceptionally low prices. 

ind for our free catalog of har k 
order early. Fall Planting Fevs. Y eles qoeve cto ond 
We prepay transportation charges on all orders over $7.50 

MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., Inc. 

14 State St., Dansville, N. Y. 
e's Pioneer N ursertes 











High School Course 


in - Years You can complete 
this simplified High 
Schoo! Course at home in- 


side of two Meets all ‘irements for entrance to college 
and the Teading professions. my ane a Sae Bix other ractical 
courses are described in our Send for 





amount of finely ground limestone to the | 
ground, and follow this with a heavy ccat | 


AMERICAN $ SCHOOL 


Dept. H-1326 Drexal Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 








Fruit, Garden and Home advertisers are all 
reliable. Your purchases from them will be 
| satisfactory to you always. 
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Culling the Backyard Flock 


Continued from page 26 


appears to have no appetite at all. She 
is shabby, slovenly in appearance and has 
nothing of the nervous temperament 
found in the busy alert hen. We used to 
think that the early molters were the 
heavy layers for the reason that they 
would be thru molting in time to resume 
laying in the fall. But this idea has 
proved to be erroneous. The poor layer 
always starts to molt while stopping egg 
production thru the fall months and sel- 
dom returns to laying before the normal 
period the following spring. The heavy 
layer, on the other hand, if she molts at 
all, goes thru a very slow molt during the 
autumn months laying right up until cold 
weather in many cases, sometimes being 
pushed to grow a new coat of feathers 
before severe weather sets in. This hen 
is manifestly the most profitable to the 
poultry keeper because she keeps up her 
production thruout the late summer and 
early autumn, not only paying her way, 
but giving one the advantage of the 
higher values represented in her early fall 
eggs. Hens molting in July and August— 
that is, going thru a complete molt—can 
safely be discarded as unprofitable, and 
those molting in September should be 
examined with a great deal of care. The 
desirable hen is the one which does not 
molt completely until October and No- 
vember, altho she may be in a partial molt 
while still laying during the earlier period 
mentioned. 


JN taking up a fowl to examine, after 
having noted the general characteris- 
tics mentioned above, first examine the 
vent. You will note the condition of the 
skin, the general conformation of the 
abdominal region, the depth of keel or the 
distance from the point of the breast bone 
to the pubic or pelvic bones, two project- 
ing bones readily located. This depth of 
keel is chiefly valuable because it denotes 
abdominal capacity—capacity to assimi- 
late a sufficient quantity of food to make 
heavy~laying possible. The fowl with a 
small capacity here is always a poor layer, 
simply because it is physically impossible 
for her to eat and assimilate sufficient 
food to keep up a fast gait of laying. 
Where the abdominal capacity is suffi- 


cient to admit of four fingers of the hand ° 


between the point of the breast bone and 
the projection of the pubic bones a high 
producer is indicated. It is safe to say 
that all hens admitting only two fingers 
in this region should be discarded as 
having poor laying ability, whether 
they are now laying or not. 

The span between the pubic bones can 
likewise be measured by the insertion of 
the fingers. It must be remembered, 
however, that this test is chiefly of value 
for an indication of present perform- 
ance. Generally speaking, the spread 
between the pubic bones is the greatest 
in the high producers, varying somewhat 
in all hens. When the hen has stopped 
laying, as during the molting period, the 
bones contract and‘a hen that is a good 
potential layer to keep for the coming 
year may show a spread of bone indicat- 
ing, at the time, that she is a poor layer. 
Hence, the need to take into considera- 
tion all the tests mentioned above. A 
“two finger” hen should be discarded, and 
the good producers range above the “two 
finger’”’ rule, some running to four fingers 
wide, but the great majority of good 
producers are “‘three-finger”’ hens. 
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) AN EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT IS MORE PROTECTION THAN A REVOLVER 


Mace § At the call in the night— 
an Eveready Flashlight 


From sundown to sunup there’s a feeling of 
| security in having an Eveready Flashlight — 
| ready for instant use when you want its 
| electric beam to show you what has aroused 
| | the dog; who has stopped out in front; who 
is coming up the walk; and any one of a 
dozen other things. 


An Eveready Flashlight is handy for many 
regular uses that are not emergencies! Lights 
the way about the cellar; up and down stairs; 
along dark passages; out to the barn, wood- 


shed, and everywhere in and around the home 


and farm buildings. 


Being flameless, an Eveready Flashlight cannot 
set fire to anything. Prevents losses of property 
i and life by fires from matches, candles, and 
| tipping or exploding oil lanterns. Best pro- 
tection you can have against loss by fire. 


300-ft. Range 








EVEREADY 





Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and im- 
prove all makes of flashlights; they give a 
brighter light and last longer. 















For sale everywhere by electrical, hardware, sporting 
| goods, drug, and auto accessory shops; garages: general 
stores, 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
















































































Eveready Flashlights 
cost from $1.35 up to 
$4.00 complete 


& BATTERIES 
































































What dehydration does to a bulky 
pumpkin. Pumpkin shown weighed 
thirty pounds; cleaned and sliced 
twenty-five pounds; dehydrated two 
and one-half pounds. Restored, 
soaked in water, twenty-three pounds 














From left to right the pile of freshly 
sliced pumpkin is shown, the dehy- 
drated product, and the vegetable 
restored. The picture shows at a 
glance the comparative bulk of mater- 
ial at different stages of the process 


Nothing Lost But Pure Water 


Dehydrated Products 
Grow In Popularity 


ECESSITY is the mother of invention 
and the father of many a new industry. 

War drove the nations to find some 

way to preserve food so that it contained 
every element of nutrition and as little bulk 
as possible. It must be able to hold its food 
values in wet weather and in dry, in heat and 
in cold. The Germans had solved this and 
were prepared with dehydrated foods when 
the great war broke out. They greatly in- 
creased the number of dehydrating plants 
during the war and were thus able to resist 
the blockade for such a great length of time. 

Finding that foods lost none of their values 
by this process of preservation, there has 
been an increasing interest taken in it since 
the war. Dehydration plants have begun to 
appear everywhere, giving a market outlet 
for many products heretofore wasted or not 
produced commercially. 

Dehydration has the following advan- 
tages: lessened weight by extracting the 
water; lessened bulk; reduced cost of pack- 
ing. The paper cartons in which dehydrated 
products are sealed are light and inexpen- 
sive and pack and ship easily at a small 
freight rate in comparison with their food 
content. You open a package of dehydrated 
goods and use what you care to; the food re- 
maining is not spoiled by being exposed to the air. A shelf will 
hold many times the food products dehydrated that it will of 
foods in any other form and this is a factor in the modern 
manner of living more compactly. Nor is it necessary to exer- 
cise unusual precautions in storing them. Put them anywhere 
just so you keep them dry and the packages closed against 
insects. Properly dehydrated products are sterile, sanitary and 
clean when packed. The commercially packed ones have been 
dried without any chance for dust or insects to get to them. 


ie there a market for dehydrated products? Yes, indeed, and 
it is increasing rapidly. In fact, so rapidly that it has never 
yet been supplied. Hotels, big and little, are coming to prefer 
good quality dried foods to poor quality fresh ones. 

Not every home, of course, 
would care to take up com- 
mercial dehydration just to 
save the surplus, but each one 
might become interested to the 
extent of drying enough of that 
surplus for winter use, if it 
seemed to be an advantage to 
do so. The commercial side 
of the business could be taken 
eare of by local dehydrating 
factories, which can be erected 
at comparatively small cost, 
in any size to suit local needs. 

The process of dehydration 
is quickly stated. The fruits 
and vegetables of fair size are 
sliced so as to hasten the pro- 
cess of drying. Heat and cir- 
culation of air and evaporating 
moisture is applied in sufficient 
amount to drive out water 
without ruining the cell forma- 
tion or natural color of the 











food product. Every bit of the food value 
is retained; the portion evaporated being 
only pure water. 

Some idea of the bulk reduction may be 
gained from this experiment. I took an 
armful of pieplant—the big kind, a foot 
and a half long with stalks as large as two 
fingers. After trimming and peeling, the 
lot weighed thirty-three pounds. I cut 
them into pie lengths and run them thru 
my dehydrator, one of family size. The 
batch then weighed about a pound and I 
put it in a little paper bag. Next winter 
we will have rhubarb pie and sauce fresh 
from the garden by the addition of a little 
water to this dried product. 


REEN peas will shrink in weight from 

a ton to three hundred and fifty 
pounds. A ton of green corn will weigh 
four hundred and sixty-five pounds after 
dehydration. A ton of tomatoes will re- 
duce to one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. A ton of spinach to one hundred 
and sixty-six pounds, and a ton of green 
string beans to two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

In bulk the beans will shrink to about 
one-fifth their green bulk; tomatoes to one- 
fifteenth; spinach to one-eighth, and so on. You can put 
enough dehydrated pumpkin flour in a can, about as large as a 
small baking powder can, to make ten pies. 

To use dehydrated products, all you have to do is to soak 
them in water and restore what dehydration took out, then 
proceed to use in the usual fresh way. Experience is necessary 
to learn how long a given product must be soaked and in how 
much water before it is ready to cook. Excess water should 
not be used because if that is thrown out you waste some of the 
dissolved mineral elements. That of course is true in putting 
fresh vegetables and fruits in water before using. 

Dehydration is bound to be a good thing for the kiddies. To 
keep them dry? Oh, no! They like to eat dehydrated fruits 
out of hand. Why cook prunes, peaches, or apples any more 
than cook raisins? Eat them as 
they are if they are the eating 








sorts. Of course pie apples 
should be made into pies or 
sauce, but eating apples are 
mighty good dehydrated. 
Fruits are not dried bone dry. 
You know what condition 
prunes, raisins, and dried 
peaches are in. Dehydration is 
drying by a process that grad- 
ually drives the water out, 
leaving all the flavor, color and 
quality of the fresh fruit. The 
proper method of procedure is 
to so control moisture evapor- 
ation that the outside does not 
dry and leave the inside too 
moist to keep. You know that 
if you want soup you put the 
meat in a slow oven so the 
juices are boiled out. If you 
want a juicy roast you sear the 
outside (Continued on page 43 
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Proper Sized Furnace 


I have a seven-room, two-story house 
and estimate the contents to be about 
10,000 cubic feet. I would like to know 
what sized pipeless furnace is needed to 
heat it and what should be the inside 
measurements of chimney flue?—T.E.G. 

A simple rule that is often used in de- 
termining the proper sized furnace for 
heating a house is to allow a square foot 
of grate for each 5,000 cubic feet of con- 
tents of the building. The results ob- 
tained with a furnace will depend much 
upon the kind of fuel used and the con- 
struction and design of the house as well 
as size of furnace. 





If soft coal is used for fuel a larger | 


grate area is needed than when hard coal 
is used. In the construction of the house 
if the walls are carefully constructed, with 
sheathing, heavy wall paper or felt and 
then weather boarding, siding or some 
other covering on the outside and care- 
fully plastered on the inside down to the 
floor line, the grate of the furnace may be 
smaller than if the house is poorly built. 
Or if there are a great many windows ora 
great amount of exposed wall surface a 
larger grate will be needed. You can 
easily see that the problem of determining 
the right sized furnace depends on other 
factors besides the cubic feet of contents 
in the house. A reliable furnace man is a 
good source of information on this sub- 
ject. 

You state that you have a seven-room, 
two-story house. I am of the opinion that 
if you make a careful calculation you will 
find that you have more than 10,000 
cubic feet of space for heat. For the 
ordinary seven-room houseI would rec- 
ommend a furnace with a 24-inch grate. 
Experienced furnace men tell me that this 
size of furnace will heat from ten to 
twenty thousand cubic feet, depending on 
how cold it gets. On the basis of the rule 
mentioned above a 24-inch grate would 
have a little more than three square feet 
of heating surface and would heat be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen thousand cubic 
feet of space. This size should certainly 
take care of your requirements. 

As to the proper sized chimney flue for 
this size of furnace, you should have a flue 
at least 8x12 inside dimension. According 
to heating engineers no flue should be 
made smaller than 8x8 except for very 
small boilers or tank heaters. The best 
flues are lined with a special tile. The 
chimney should be carried at least two 
feet higher than the ridge pole of the roof 
to secure a good draft and prevent smok- 
ing. Low chimneys often cause a smoky 
fireplace or furnace. 

Soils for Raspberries 

I have a very heavy black soil. Which 
should I plant, black raspberries or red 
raspberries? I have been told by my 
neighbor who has grown berries for years 
that black raspberries will do best on 
heavy soils.—C. B. F., Ohio. 

Black raspberries do well on a heavier 
soil than reds. The ideal soil for red rasp- 
berries is a heavy sandy loam to a light 
clay loam, preferably the light clay loam. 
The ideal soil for blackcaps 1s a clay loam, 
from light to fairly heavy. But a liberal 
moisture supply is the great essential and 
a light soil properly handled will give 
better results than a poorly handled 
heavy soil. From the description of your 
soil as given in your letter, it is our opin- 
ion that black raspberries will be best 


adapted to it, 
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NOW is the time to build 
your Harris Home! 

And here is a mighty organization of thirty great de- 
attments ready to serve you. Managed by expert material 
uyers, designers and practical builders. We have vast stocks 
bought at huge quantity price savings which is now at your 

command. Our sole aim and purpose is 

To help you get a home that will prove entirely satisfactory 

at a price that will mean a substantial saving even in the 

Sace of present high labor and material prices. 


The combined efforts of these great departments in 
experimenting and testing materials and methods of construction 
have produced for you aGUARANTEED home, expert machine 
cut, bundled and marked—the last word in building economy. 


Not One Penny in Advance 


So sure are we of the super-excellence of our ma- 
terial and our GUARANTEED Readdy-Cut System that we will 
ship you any HARRIS HOME without the payment of one cent 
down. Our Plan Book explains our liberal terms fully. 


Free Plan Book 


The latest edition is waiting for you, contains our 
FREE PLAN OFFER and photographic reproductions, with floor 
plansand specifications of 100 beautiful homes. Mailcoupon today. 


Building Material of All Kinds 


For over a quarter of a century, thrifty wise buyers 
have realized that here is the “open door” to real economy, 
whether it be a brand new home or material for improvements or 
repairs. Our big stocks of brand new building material, all pur- 
chased in tremendous quantities at savings that are passed along 
to you are ready for quick and complete s! ipments. 


“PRESTO-UP” Patented Bolt-together Buildings! 
The wonder buildings of the age. Guaranteed build- 


ings for quick Industrial housing. Individual Homes, etc., extra 
strong, practical and suitable for all year round habitation in any 
climate. 50 different plans. hey come to you in easily handled 
sections—painted and stained, ready to bolt together and move in. 


Plumbing and Heating! 


Hot water and steam heating systems, warm air heat- 
ing plants, pipeless furnaces and 
plumbing materjal of every kind 
—the product of America’s leading 
makers. Our mammoth plumbing 
stock offers you unlimited possibili- 
ties for you to save money. Our 
heating plants are guarantecd to heat 
your home in any weather with big 
fueleconomy, Mail the coupon for 
our Plumbing and Heating Book and 
get the benefic of our expert 
i pe Engineering Service. 


Department LN-000 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


1349-1525 West 35th St. CHICAGO 
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HARRIS BROTHERS CoO. 

Dept. LN-000, Chicago 
These books are Free and sent post- 
paid, Mark an “‘X”’ in the squares to in- 
dicate which ones you wish. 


Harris Home Book of ‘*Presto-up”’ 
Book of Plans Houses and Garages 


Building Material Plumbing and 
CJ Catalog CJ Heating Book 




















Chas. Verdier...... ... $1.00 Madam D'Vernville 

Ben Franklin...... . 2.00 Midnight .. 

Couronne D'Or , 75 Octavia Demay. 

Eugenie Verdier 1.00 Rachel.... 

Jeanne D'Arc . sind .75 Sister Annie.,..........- 


Niebelungen .... $ 1 Mrs. Deere, .5 + «cwonk 
Loreley besa’ we el OS ee 
Rhine Nixe...... -35 Monsignor.............. 
Perfection .30 Princess Vic Louise. ... 
Fairy . 25 Mithias ia 
Peasper Laugier 59 Lohengrin aa aes 
at ae -75 Mrs. W. E. Weyer ae 
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SOME EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS IN 


PEONIES and IRISES 


THIS CHOICE COLLECTION OF FOURTEEN VARIETIES OF PEONIES 
VALUED AT $15.00 FOR ONLY $10.00 


$ .75 Alba Sulphurea $ .75 
. 3.00 Purpurea Supurba 75 
75 Madam Emile Galle 1.00 
1.00 Candidissima..... 50 
1.00 15.00 


THESE birt TY-ONE FINE VARIETIES OF IRISES 
ALUED AT $7.55 FOR ONLY $5.00 


-20 Gertrude.... .25 
-15 Zanardelli . -25 
.35 Madam Chereau 15 
.35 Caprice 30 
35 Snow Queen 25 
.30 Rose Unique 50 
50 C.A. Pfeiffer 1.00 

$7.55 


THESE OFFERS GOOD FOR FALL SHIPMENT ONLY 
FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTION SEE OUR CAL ALOG SE NT FREE ON REQUEST 
Plants Shipped at Purchasers Expense 
Iris plants are large divisions from 1 year clumps. 
strong 3 to 5 eye divisions from 3 year clumps. 


Peony plants are 


Winona, Minnesota 
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Fruit, Garden and TaN wil help balve your ‘geoblenl for better flowers, 


gardens, lawns and home surroundings. 


Read every article every month. 
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Pipeless Furnace 
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Puts the Bulldog Pipeless 
Heater in Your Home 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless 
furnace, or any furnace, write for our 
free catalog. 

The Bulldog is one furnace MUST in- 
vestigate. The true pipeions furnace. 
Comes completely reall 
extri development in heating. 
distinct forward step.. Built on the found- 
ation of common sense. Do 
write for our catalog now before you forget. 





mon 

through any door. The man iring a 
cheerful home at the very minimum 

of installation and fuel expense cannot afford 

to consider the purchase of any furnace until 

he finds out a the Bulldog. So write. 


Fits Any 
Floor Height 


No matter what the depth of your basement 
or cellar may be — the Bulldog fits it. The 
adjustable caseing ( ther common sense 
feature) takes care of this. When you read 
our catalog we think you will agree that 
this alone should be sufficient to influence 
you to choose the Bulldog. 

So write today for our offer and our free 
catalog. Mail this coupon. 


wwwwm Babson Bros. 


so and ColtbceniaGte., Bupt. 2476 Chicago 
Jour fescue Sk U0 dows Son tba 
Pipeless Furnace, 


Cusecenoenesasncscnsenat 
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Getting a Real Back Yard 
for $25 


Continued from page 13 


cost of three-fourths of a sack of cement, 
all of the other materials being taken 
from odds and ends available to practi- 
cally every person who has the inclination 
and the genius to utilize scraps. 

“T made the complete dial and pedestal 
in five parts,” said Earl Cook. ‘The base 
was made in octagonal shape by merely 
digging out a place in the lawn the re- 
quired depth and using boards nailed into 
an octagonal frame. The cement was 
poured into this and worked off smooth. 
An old iron rod was centered in this and 
allowed to project upward the required 
height to center all the parts of the 
pedestal and dial when completed. The 
smaller base was made in the same way 
on top of the larger one by using a smaller 
octagonal frame. 

“T made the shaft of the pedestal in 
the basement, using another iron rod for 
a spindle with round disks of wood at the 
ends the required diameter of the shaft 
when completed. Cement of a 1:2 mix- 
ture was used, a layer being put on each 
night, and as soon as it had cured a little 
—say for twenty-four hours—another 
layer was worked on. For reinforcing, I 
used wire taken from old auto tires—the 
basket weave wire found in the ‘bead’ in 
tires. The rubber was burned off and this 
wire secured, and it was wound around 
and around the shaft as it grew, and fas- 
tened any way to make it secure. The 
center rod used for a spindle was loosened 
sufficiently before the cement had cured, 
so that it could be taken out, and the 
shaft was then set down over the rod fas- 
tened in the base of the pedestal. The top 
piece was then put on. 

“The outside of the shaft and pedestal 
was painted with a mixture of pure 
cement and water in which yellow ocher 
was added to fill up the sand pores in the 
shaft and more nearly to imitate stone. 

“The dial plate itself was made from 
the friction plate of an old Carter-Car 
automobile. It is of copper and I sketched 
out the position of the numerals on it in 
lead pencil, using a proportion diagram 
for this latitude in order that the sun-dial 
when completed might tell accurate 
‘time.’ The pencil sketchings were then 
covered with asphaltum or tar roofing 
paint, by painting over them with a paint 
brush. The plate was then set in a solu- 
tion of nitric acid over night. This 
‘etched’ out the surfaces not covered with 
the asphaltum and gave me a dial with 
raised numerals. I stopped the action 
of the acid by washing the whole plate in 
gasoline, which also removed the asphal- 
tum. The upright pieces were made from 
trimmings left when the original plate 
was trimmed down. Thus, our only ex- 
penditure for the sun-dial was the cost of 
one sack of cement, and we had one- 
fourth of that left when the work was 
completed.” 

The plantings in the Cook backyard 
are given over entirely to annuals and 
perennials, there being no shrubs there, 
these being reserved for the front yard. 
Iris form the lawn border along the drive- 
way, and hollyhocks, dahlias, and other 
old-time favorites doing service along the 
fence rows. The lawn is of white clover 
and one of the best little lawns we have 
ever found. Nothing but clover is al- 
lowed to grow there, and it is as level and 
as close-cropped as a billiard table. The 
walks were laid out with red shale, a pleas- 
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ing contrast to the deep, velvety green of 
the lawn and the background of the white 
lattice-work. The walks are found en- 
tirely around the beds, for the Cooks 
respect their own grass! 

The cost of the annuals and perennials 
planted in the Cook backyard did not 
exceed over two or three dollars, as many 
of them were started from seed. The 
paint for the fence took another two dol- 
lars, which gives one a total cost of close 
to twenty-five dollars for the materials 
used in creating this little dream yard. In 
many localities it could be duplicated for 
less money today. 

The really desirable feature of this yard 
is the fact that the Cooks have preserved 
open spaces and have not cluttered up 
their yard with a host of planting. Then 
they have observed the principles of 
irregular lines and of massed plantings, 
and these three things, together with the 
economy of the whole layout, gives them 
a yard that lies close to perfection. The 
maximum beauty of this yard is not fully 
revealed in the picture at the top of the 
page, because the perennials and annuals 

adn’t grown very high when the picture 
was taken. At this time of the year, they 
are nearly as high as the fence and in full 
bloom. You should see the yard then! 


Keeping Your Vegetables In 
inter 
Continued from page 16 


given, butif he is unable to do so, 
further information will be furnished 
upon addressing the editors. 

The construction of the walls is the 
first step in making this vegetable 
cellar. Outside forms will not be neces- 
sary below the grade if the ground is 
firm, but eare should be taken to avoid 
letting earth fall into fresh concrete. A 
foundation of packed stone is laid twelve 
inches deep under the four walls. The 
concrete should not be so wet as to work 
thru. 

At least one fresh-air inlet of three- 
inch tile pipe should be provided as 
shown in the right-hand drawing. If 
roof reinforcement of metal lath is pre- 
ferred, stretch on dowel pins and set 
into the wall. The wall over the“door 
is reinforced with three-eighths inch rods, 
hooked down. 

The concrete floor is slightly crowned 
at the center, and a shallow gutter, on 
four sides, is provided with two three- 
inch tile drain outlets to carry off mois- 
ture. Roof forms in place supported by 
two-by-fours are also shown in the right- 
hand drawing. If greater span than 
fourteen feet is desired the roof should be 
additionally reinforced by three-fourths 
inch rods spaced fifteen inches on centers, 
running longitudinally, set one inch above 
the three-eighths inch rods. 

The approximate list of materials 
follows: 

8% cubic yards sand. 

17 cubic yards crushed rock. 

14 pieces %%-inch rods 14 feet. 

2 pieces %@-inch rods 4 feet. 

26 barrels cement. 

1 wall air inlet, 6 feet tile pipe, two %- 
inch bends. 

12 pieces, 2x4, 14 feet, for beams and 
roof form supports. 

¥%-inch N. C. pine for 140 square feet 
for roof form. 

1 piece 2x4 14 feet door grounds: white 
pine for door, door frame and stop. 

Tile pipe and bend, *¢-inch, as needed 
for drains. 

6-inch tile vent and galvanized iron hood 
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Short Cuts in Refurnishing 


Continued from page 11 

Another who had a small room took 
an old-fashioned cradle and converted it 
into a rocking seat. It was painted and 
cushioned to match the wicker furniture 
and placed at one end. At the opposite 
end was a long box, covered with a mat- 
tress enclosed in art crash with pillows 
of the same cretonne. The arrangement 
gave a well-proportioned balance and 
used all available space. In between 
were two arm chairs and a wicker desk 
with a painted waste paper basket and 
fittings of sanitas painted in a design 
adapted from the cretonne. 

In refurnishing the nondescript or un- 
gainly piece of furniture may often be 
made less conspicuous if painted the 
same color as the background and a strong 
contrasting color, in a table cover, vase 
or lamp, be placed at a little distance 
from it. 

Screens, too, serve to conceal the weak 
end of a room and may be valuable ad- 
juncts in shifting the emphasis or intro- 
ducing the needed bit of extra color. 
Screens good in design may be toned up 
by adding touches of the desired color, if 
one has a knack with paints. Screens 
are especially valuable when articles 
such as the sewing machine must be in 
one of the main rooms. Hospitality does 
not seem as spontaneous and whole- 
hearted when symbols of prolonged labor 
are before one’s eyes. 

Upstairs there are even more possi- 
bilities in short cuts. First, there are the 
beds; two or three feet may be taken from 
the head boards of old pieces and the 
carving left unmarred. The cabinet 
maker will finish this open surface off to 
correspond with the foot and often a bed 
in good modern lines is obtained. The 
finish may have to be changed especially 
if it happens to be golden oak. 

A single bed may have the head and 
foot both cut down low enough to give 
the effect. of a day bed. When covered 
with good cretonne and finished with 
pillows at either end, it resembles a day- 
bed and the room takes on the semblance 
of a sitting room or study. 

Old bureaus are occasionally beautiful 
just as they are, but as a rule the side 
supports of the mirrors may destroy the 
effect of the good structural lines. Then 
they should be removed and the mirror 
hung above the dresser which will be 
treated as a chest of drawers. 

But after all it is the “little touches” 
which bespeak the homemaker’s greatest 
skill and imagination. The final em- 
phasis of color in a table cover of violet 
or a Chinese square of blue embroidery; 
the triangular pillow which just fits the 
old chair, or the lamp at just the con- 
venient angle beside the couch, will di- 
vert the attention from the slightly 
apologetic chair or the old table. To 
give each piece of furniture a fair chance 
by placing it so that its good points are 
in the high lights, to eliminate all that is 
needless or thoroly unsightly and to re- 
arrange, refinish and reconnect what re- 
mains by carrying out a definite scheme 
of color harmony and arrangement, will 
reduce the longing for too many new 
things at a time and make the house into 
a livable home in which guests will gladly 
linger. 
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Dooce BRoTHERS 
BUSINESS COUPE 


You will realize, the mom 


ent you see this coupe, 


how perfectly it fulfills a very real need. 


It was designed and built 


by Dodge Brothers in 


response to that need — long-standing and often- 
expressed by people in all parts of the world. 


With Dodge Brothers chassis as a starting point, 
it only remained to create a coupe body which 
would unite the usual coupe refinements with 
greater lightness, hardihood and economy. 


The world now knows how this was accomplished. 
An entirely new precedent in closed car construc- 
tion was established. The body is built of steel. 


Moreover, the deep, comfortable seat is uphol- 


stered in genuine leather. 


The doors are excep- 


tionally wide. The rear compartment will hold 
a small steamer trunk and other luggage. The 


enamel, baked on the s 


teel at high tempera- 


ture is readily restored, after hard usage, to its 


original lustre. 


In every detail the car 


reflects the purpose 


of the builders—to make it a practical car of 


universal appeal. 


Donse BrotHers 
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fore acclimated to grow well in all 


valuable cultural hints. 


| Irises, Peonies and Gladioli 
The Flowers that Bloom from April until October 

Order Irises and Peonies now for early fall delivery. We grow over 

600 varieties of Irises and 85 varieties of Peonies of the finer sorts including the 


choice new importatiors. Our rich black soil enables us to grow the finest of roots 
and bulbs. Ou. stock is grown under Minnesota climatic conditions and is there- 


Our free illustrated 34 page catalogue offers numerous Special Collec- 
tions of each of our specialties at very special prices, with 25 pages of Iris lore and 


Send to-day for our Free, Illustrated Catalogue, (4th Edition) 


RAINBOW GARDENS 
700-701 COMMERCE BUILDING 


parts of the United States and Canada. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















Catalog free. Harry M. Squires, Good Ground, N. Y. 


For September and 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS ssisitetines#ee 
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pian’ tw 
bear fruit next summer. Rasrserrr, Buacksenry, Goose- 


piney, Currant, Grapes, Asranacus, Ravsans, hardy 
Preswntat Frown plants; Roses, Suaves for fall planting. 
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Get Our Late Wholesale Prices 
Bef ore You Build! er ree. 


HIS YEAR, more than ever, it 

will pay you to buy your build- 
ing material direct from Gordon- 
Van Tine. Our new wholesale 
prices are today far belowordi- | 
nary retail markets because 
we manufacture in our own 
four big mills—sell at pro- 
ducers’ costs—give you the 
benefit of quantity produc- 
tion—do business with 200,- 
000 customers. We guaran- 
tee quality, guarantee de- House Plan No. 537—Five rooms and bath; 2 bedrooms, living 


room, dinning room, vestibule, kitchen arranged to save steps. 


4 rT } a! Built-in conveniences. All material complete as specified. 
liv ery and guarantee prices: SEE PAGE 35 OF *“*GORDON VAN TINE HOMES.” 


“You saved me at least$500” 


—Says Jim Bernard, Orville, Iowa “I saved at least $1500,” P.O. Sorenson. 
“Have the finest barn in Richardson County. Can’t be beat within $1,000 
of the price,” Grant Goolsby. ‘My carpenter says I saved$1,000,” Ralph 
D. Grigsby. 
Thousands of our customers write us as above. You cant 
judge Gordon-Van Tine prices by local lumber yard costs. We 
do business on a national scale, we secure our timber at the 
source—we even specify the lengths we want trees cut into. 
Our big volume enables us to quote wholesale prices. 

Write Today for Free Books and New 

Wholesale Price List 


Whether you plan building a new house or remodeling 
an old one, you can save by buying direct from us. 
Ready-Cut System Saves Lumber and Labor Costs 
Material all cut by machinery, fitted, numbered according 
to blue-print plan. Customers say savings average about These 
17% of lumber and 30% or more on construction costs. Car- Money- 
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penters start in the middle of the job and just nail together. —e 
Solid, permanent construction. Conform to all city building codes. ; = 
“Gordon-Van Tine Homes’’—200 plans, 
' Homes as Low as $729 photos, specifications; bungalows, country 
Everything You Need for All Material C . t homes, 3 to 10 rooms- Book FREE. 
Building or Repairs ateria Cempeste Gordon-Van Tine Farm _ Buildings’’— 
We carry immense stocks Our stocks are all new—highest grade lumber 654 sizes and kinds of barns, hog houses, corn 
of building material of all and millwork—no “government lumber” orsecond- —erjbs, sheds, etc. Book FREE. 
kind P hi hand stuff. You can buy a ready-Cut Home as a i . ’ e 
nds, Prompt shipment low as $729. Hundreds of customers’ letters quote ‘‘Building Material Catalog’’—shows 5,000 
safe arrival guaranteed. By savings of $200 to $2,250 on a home or barn items at wholesale prices for a whole house or 
doing such a tremendous vol- $5,000 Building Material Bargains any part of a house. Book FREE. 
ume, and operating on but Wheel bat! ' 
an all rofit we can quote nether you are puttingina new bathroom, laying re 7 
one small pI ’ qt aroof or erecting acomplete house, barn, or shed, get arages $ 9 
you emneinaey low prices. our money-saving *“‘Building Material Catalog.’’ d U 
sre are a few ; ains an 
Here are a few of the bargains Protekt Slate p 


you can get from Gordon-Van 
Tine: 
Lumber Stairs 


All material: complete. 
Lumber ready-cut, bun- 


dled and marked. Build 


Surfaced Roofing 


Green; 35 lbs. to roll. Com- 
plete with nails and cement. 















Gingelee—Galenaedes | Fireresiatngs guaran 8] B yeet. meno Gren Mo 13 
Roofing Cabinets teed. Other qe . 
Flooring Furnaces ee Send Us Your Bills to Figure 
Wirdows Bathroom and Clear White Pine : : . 
Sash Plumbing Write us what you are going to build, enclosing your 
Doors Sees 5x Panel Door . bills or estimates, and we will figure them for you free 
Mouldings Building The Sts and ard Door < of America. Finest 
Walasd Herdar maniecetaneriAeaty i = Mail Coupon Today! 
tate — =e: pine, absolutely clear. Size 
a and mene pea 2-6x6-6—134 in. thick os 3 ee 
ocreens 214838 ° . 
: _ As : » bargain. 
Garages Hotbed Sash A special Gordon-Van Tine Z ‘ 
Porch ( h Columns Tinners Four Big Mills—Davenport, Ia.; St. | Gordon-Van Tine Co. l 
Supplies, ete. Lonis, Mo.;Chehalis, Wash. ; ‘Hattiesburg, Address Desk R-12 at office nearest you | 
Miss. We ship from mill nearest you. ~ Send me Free Books. I expect to | 
i] [}] Build [) Repair; as follows: P 
oraon-van in Ine Uo. 
ee ee eee ned M4 Dr ae tk ie dae yeas .§ 
ESTABLISHED Sg ee” | _—_— ; - 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back i 
Davenport, lowa Hattiesburg, Miss. Chehalis, Wash. Address ......-+4-++0-0+0-+0005: Le 
(Address Desk R12 at office nearest you) —r ry rr CTSCT”:Ce STs n=O TsO TT 
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Two Modest Bungalows 


| BED. ROOM 
42° 10°*12° 


LIVING ROOM 
223 * 12 
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In ordering plans for this bungalow specify No. 11 


I.—THE CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW 

’M sure you'll be interested in looking over the plans of a 

typical little three-room California bungalow. The walls 
are built of hollow tile, covered with stucco; the roof is flat, 
with no projecting eaves, except in the rear. In the sunny 
southwest, snow loads do not have to be considered; however, if 
you use heavier beams and good, well-cemented composition 
roofing, a bungalow built like this will be thoroly weather- 
proof, almost anywhere in the United States. The large living 
room has built-in bookeases at either side of the left-hand 
end; between these; underneath the high window, is a folding 
bed. 

The screened porch is a mighty important part of every 
western bungalow; it serves as laundry (the tub is marked “T”’ 


AG 
49. 


on my plan), sun-room, children’s play-room, and so on. In. 


the east, this porch would, of course, need to be enclosed in 
glass for the winter; so I have planned it that way. 

The heating problem does not worry California folk—a fire- 
place in the living room, and perhaps a portable oil-stove or 
two. However, in this bungalow, the central chimney will 
permit the use of stoves in living room and bedroom; the 
bathroom is heated by the range boiler, which I have placed 
there. Or, you can put a little hot-water heating plant in the 
kitchen with radiators in all the other rooms, 








II.—THE FOUR-ROOM BUNGALOW 
OW, it is possible that you may want a little larger home: 
so here is a four-room bungalow. It is built of frame, 
covered with wide clapboards; there is a cellar underneath, 
with stairs going down from the rear entry-hall. A pipeless 
furnace will heat such a bungalow very comfortably. I think 
the plan needs no explanation. However, let me call attention 
to just one point. The kitchen, you'll notice, has a little win- 
dow looking out toward the front; so the housekeeper can see 
what’s going on. Most important of all, she can see anyone 
turning in at her gate—guest or book agent—and be all ready 
for either, before the doorbell rings. 
|Editor’s Note: We can furnish working blue-prints of 
either bungalow for $2 per set. Write to House-pian Editor, 
Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa; enclose check or 
money-order for $2. Ask for plans No. 1149, if you want the 
California bungalow, or plans No. 1150, if you want the four- 
room bungalow. We do not furnish specifications nor material 
lists, because your local builder can write these to suit whatever 
sort of building material you may intend to use}, 


Ask for No. 1151 in ordering blue prints of this four-room bungalow. 
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Won’t Wash Off 


Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 
storer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 


as water. It leaves your hair clean, 
soft and fluffy—nothing to wash or 
rub off. No interference with sham- 
pooing—wave and dress as usual. 

Easy to apply—results sure and cer- 
tain—no streaking or discoloration, 
restored hair perfectly natural in all 
lights. Accept free trial offer. 

Mail the coupon today for a trial 
bottle and test as directed on a single 
lock. Then when you know you take 
no risk in the use of this scientific 
laboratory preparation, get a full size 
bottle from your druggist or direct 
from me. 


Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer 


Se See 2 SS eS eee eeeaaaaae ~~ 

Mary T. G 2001 Gold Bidg., St. Paul, M » 4 
Please send me sen tn bottle of Ma: y 

Goldman’s Hair Color . Thenataral o. . © 

of my hair ie 

jet black.... black or dark brown.... medium % 

brown...._ light brown, drab or auburn... 
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Fase print your name and address plainly | 
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BOYS— 


Wouldn't you like to earn some spending 
money, or other worth while rewards sucn as a 
fine Camera, Hamilton Hunting Rifle, a Watch, 
a good Fountain Pen or other desirable articles 


Many boys are earning $1.50 to $3.50 a dav 
helping us build up the subscription list ci 
Fruit, Garden and Home. 


_ We want to tell you about our splendid plan 
for helping you earn cash or valuable rewards. 


Drop us a letter riow while you are thinking 
about it. We'll tell you all about our reward 
plan and explain how we will help you. 

Subscription Sales Department 
FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Des Moines, Iowa 

















forthis Cut Glass Bowl 


Beautiful floral pattern. Convenient size 
for berries, salads, etc, Send 75c. cash, 
money order or check. We will ship at 
once, charges paid, east of the Miss. If 
west, add l15c. postage. Safe delivery 


guaranteed. Money back if you want it, 


Krystal Krafters 


Department M9 
Trenton, N. J. 








Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks) 
S196 to $190 7 Erariie mklin institute, Dept. 4187, 
A MONTH 7 whthoat char charge: riSinmel aly He Mail 







Send Cou chewing giaaen 4 schedule 
Today Sure meat examination Pareto oS ee 
Over 17 ? BE. 4. cued 8 09 the. 00c ctnserecéaes ° 
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What Shall I! Do With These Grapes? 


EDA LORD MURPHY 


ROM your win- 

dow you can see 

the arbor withits 
beautiful clusters of 
grapes, ripening fast 
and in your mo- 
ments of leisure you 
know there’s an- 
other crop to be 
vared for. You are 
wondering whether 
the jelly will “jell” 
and whether the grape juice will keep < or 
turn to vine gar. 

Save the ripest grapes for the bottled 
juice and use the partially ripe ones for 
jelly. When in doubt about their “pectin 
content”? (you recall, pectin is the sub- 
stance which really turns the trick 
jelly making,) add some apple juice, or 
buy some commercially prepared pectin 
from your grocer and follow the directions 
on the package. 

It is really quite hard to know when 
jelly is done. One of the best tests is the 
spoon test. If the jelly coats the spoon 
slightly and two or three drops peel off 
and fall together, it is done and ready for 
the glasses. 

But why limit one’s self to jelly when 
marmalade is so very delicious and con- 
serve so desirable to serve with meats? 
Who ever saw grape marmalade or that 
delicious thing called “Grape Fudge’ go 
begging? The chief difference between 
them is that when making marmalade, 
using pulp and skins, you simply add 
raisins and nuts and you have Grape 
Fudge. 


Grape Jelly 


(= six pounds of grapes to three cups 
water. Crush the grapes and pour 
over them the water; boil the whole 
thirty minutes. Put the juice thru a 
cheesecloth bag. Then when the juice is 
again boiling add one pound of sugar to 
sach pint of juice and boil until the solu- 
tion gives the jelly test. Take from the 
fire, skim off the thick layer on the surface 
and seal in sterilized containers. It is best 
also to cover with melted paraffin. 


Grape Juice 


‘Le make grape juice, begin with about 
ten pounds of very ripe Concord 
grapes; use only one cup of water, heat in 
a granite kettle until the stones and pulp 
separate, strain thru a jelly bag, add two 
pounds of sugar, heat to boiling point 
(which means that the sugar should be 
thoroly dissolved) and seal in sterile 
bottles while hot. This should make one 
gallon. 

You can hardly have too much grape 
juice on hand. It is one of the few bever- 
ages with food value and it may be used 
in reasonable quantities by young and 
old. It is the basis for grape nectar or 
punch. 

When you are serving a buffet or “‘lap”’ 
luncheon, it is very nice to use small 
glasses, which can stand on the plate. 
Grape juice, slightly diluted, garnished 
with sprigs. of mint and slices of orange or 
lemon or pieces of cherry, is a refreshing 
accompaniment to the luncheon. 

Grapes in the height of the season, are 





delicious as an ap- 
petizer for break- 
fast, as dessert for 
luncheon, or as the 
fruit after dessert, 
at dinner. But there 
is a warning to be 
observed here. 
Don’t expect the 
family to enjoy 
them if they have 
stood on the side- 
board and are warm. If eaten off the 
vine, warmed by the sun and fresh with 
the dew, they are enjoyable, but for 
table use, they should be prepared as fol- 
lows: put the clusters in the colander, 
rinse well with cold water, drain thoroly 
and chill in the ice box or cellar. 
But since we cannot, and would not want 
to if we could, use all of our grapes when 
they are in season the following recipes 
are selected for the women who want to 
keep their grapes for winter use as well as 
for use for luncheon menus and for light 
refreshments. 


Grape Jam 


AKE a syrup of four cups of sugar 

and just enough water to moisten 
the sugar. Boil until the solution threads 
from the spoon. Then add two pounds of 
grapes from which the seeds have been 
removed and boil until they are trans- 
parent. Seal in sterile glasses. 


Honeyed Grapes 


pack small bunches of grapes, without 
crushing, into fruit jars. Over them 
pour a syrup made of four cups of horey 
one cup of vinegar and two teaspoonsful 
of cinnamon and allspice, boiled for 
twenty minutes. It is not necessary to 
sterilize the jars but the syrup must be 
added to the grapes while boiling. Seal 
the jars with melted paraffin. 


Grape Nectar 


O one cup sugar add one-fourth cup 

finely divided lemon peel and let stand 
for two hours. When the sugar has ex- 
tracted the juice and flavor from the 
lemon peel squeeze thru a press or cloth 
and add to the juice of two dozen lemons, 
diluting the lemon juice with an equal 
amount of ice water. Add one pint of un- 
fermented grape juice and add one can of 
pineapple cut in cubes and four cups of 
sugar. Allow to stand two or three hours 
before serving so that the different juices 
have thoroly blended. When ready to 
serve strain and add ice water to make 
one gallon. 


Grape Marmalade 


T° each pound of cooked grapes add 
one-half pound of sugar and boil until 
the jelly stage is reached. Seal in ster- 
ilized jars. 


Grape Fudge 


O the recipe for grape marmalade 

given above add one cup of chopped 
nuts and one cup chopped raisins ten 
minutes before the mixture has finished 
cooking. Serve with meats.—E. L. M. 
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You Can Save Those Friendly 


Trees 
(Continued from 14) 

the eye as it is when sheltered and 
screened by a tree or two. Fruit trees, 
long’ relegated to the orchard and the 
back garden, are not to be thus treated 
by the tree lover, who knows their beauty 
for the front yard is sometimes fasinat- 
ing in effect. A house of English cottage 
style, a Colonial house or a house of 
Spanish type is equally decorated by a 
peach tree abloom against it, or a pear 
tree sprinkling white blossoms down on 
the greensward of the front yard. So 
with no rules to hamper, trees can be left 
standing as they grew, and with a little 
planning of house and grounds, they may 
become one ot the most pleasing features 
of the place. 


Cold Storage Improves Grape 
Fruit Flavor 


It has been the prevalent opinion that 
citrus fruits such as grape fruit will not 
satisfactorily ripen off the trees, but the 
United States department of agriculture 
has found that in common with certain 
pears and apples, the grape fruit will 
develop a much better eating quality after 
a period of a month to three months in 
cold storage. The reason given for this 
is that while the sugar content remains 
about the same the acidity content de- 
creases very much during the storage and 
apparently the bitter principle is broken 
down, which also enhances the sweetness 
of the fruit. Furthermore, the fruit stores 
better when picked about mid-season. 

The experiments which have culmi- 
nated in these conclusions began in 1917. 
It was thought to be an advantage to the 
grape fruit market to determine whether 
the fruit could be kept without deteriora- 
tion until after the harvest season in 
January, February and March. In the 
seed producing varieties, the likelihood 
of the seed sprouting while the fruit is 
still on the trees, thus injuring the deli- 
cate flavor of the fruit, has been a dis- 
advantage to both producer and con- 
sumer. Now that it is proved that this 
fruit can be picked before the seeds 
sprout and remain in storage in good con- 
dition for several months, both classes 
will benefit materially. 

The most serious difficulty encountered 
in the work on grape fruit storage has 
been the tendency of the grape fruit to 
pit in cold storage. This-results in a de- 
velopment of fungus spots on the skin. 
These spots do not affect the flavor of the 
fruit, but the appearance is much less 
attractive and since the consumer fre- 
quently judges the fruit by its appear- 
ance alone, the unattractive spots make 
the fruit unmarketable in some cases 
when in competition with smooth yellow 
specimens. It has been found that this 
pitting can be largely controlled by keep- 
ing the fruit in a warm room at about 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit for two or 
three weeks and then placing in a cold 
storage, at thirty or thirty-two degrees 
Fahrenheit, for a longer storage period. 
In this way, all of the quality of the stor- 
ayed fruit may be had without the dis- 
advantage of a poor looking pitted skin. 





The latest addition to the wilt-resistant 
varieties of tomatoes developed by the 
United States department of agriculture 
is called the Norduke. This is similar in 
many respects to Stone, but is highly 
resistant to the wilt, 
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Good roads are coming — 


but you can have Hasslers now! 


OME day, the statesmen say, all our 

roads will be perfect! But why wait? You 
can have Hasslers now and escape most of 
the troubles bad roads cause. 


Even the so-called ‘“‘good’”’ roads of today 
are seldom perfect throughout. There are 
invariably old worn stretches that make 
Hasslers a vital necessity for comfort and 
economy. 


Hasslers smooth out the bumps, reduce vi- 
bration, minimize breakage, save repairs, 
and slacken deterioration of your Ford or 
Dodge Brothers car. 


That is because they have a double action. They 
cushion the bump; then check the rebound. Unique 
Hassler features, that you can get only in Hasslers, 
make that action possible. No single acting device, 
whether shock absorber or rebound check, can ever 
give you Hassler results. 


Test Hasslers ten days at our risk. If you are not 
satisfied, money back. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 
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HE world’s most 
popular watch— 
more than fifty millions {| 
sold. Sturdy, reasonable, 
reliable, good-looking, it | 
carries a sound guar- ; 
antee. 
The Yankee Radiolite is 
the same watch equipped 
for telling time in the 
dark. $2.50. 
The Ingersoll Waterbury 
is the stylish 12-size. 
Four jewels, $4.00. 
With Radiolite figures 
and hands. $5.00. 


Ingersoll Watch Co., Inc. 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
















































Ibaporiall 
Sanitary 
lFile OK e)) 


Put on like Plaster 
Wears like Iron 


\-waterproof 
fireproof 
resilient 
“> noiseless 
»dust — 


A composition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practicaily any kind of floor. Laid 
about % inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation A 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. No crevicies to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, ‘Resturant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospitai—wherever a beautiful substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and.samples FREE of your first and 
Second choice of color. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 81-83 Halstead St. Roehester, N.Y. 
A Success for 15 Years 





as Registered Pigs on 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


I'll send you a 


de T Make big money at 


trio of registered kshires on a year’s 

time. yt hy Be interest. Have 

one andreas on this plan with universal satisfaction. 
x . Send for apertioulers. 

SPRINGFIE ILLINOIS 
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€ Sess 
What Shall I Do? 


It is very often a real help in ridding the 
mind of worry, to tell your difficulties to an 
understanding and sympathetic friend. The 
truth of this statement proves itself over and 
over again in the number of letters asking our 
opinion on all kinds af problems which our 
readers send us. 











If you are puzzled over the conventions of 
our modern social life, or have a personal 
problem that is bothering you, we will be g!ad 
to help you with it. Another person's view- 
point may solve or suggest the solution of 
your difficulty. 


Sign your initials only, if you prefer, but 
send a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
Address Bertha Averille, Fruit,Garden and 
Home, Des Moines, lowa. 


| 
= S< = 

A Missouri man writes: ‘About two 
months ago a girl refused a personal 
invitation of mine, giving good reasons, 
but said that she would go at some future 
time. Would it be polite for me to extend 
another invitation now? 

There is absolutely no reason why you 
should not extend another invitation to 
the girl. She undoubtedly had some 
other engagement for the evening you 
wished her company and was sorry that 
she could not accept your invitation. “If 
at once you don’t succeed, try, try again.’’ 
is a very good rule to follow so long as the 
girl really seems interested. The same 
thing might happen a second time with 
real regret on her part. 

A South Dakota subscriber asks: 
“When introduc ing my sister who is not 
married, is it proper to repeat the last 
name? 

When presenting a relative whose name 
ig the same as your own, it is unnecessary 
to repeat that name. Thus in introducing 
an unmarried sister, you might say, ‘‘Miss 
Daniels, I want you to meet my sister, 
Mildred.” If, however, the name is dif- 
ferent, as in the case of a married sister, 
be sure to give it distinctly. 

A Minnesota reader asks: ‘Is it proper 
for a girl and a man to sit in the car and 
visit a while after returning home?” 

When you reach home, it is much better 
to go to the house and do your visiting. 
It shows a lack of good taste to sit out on 
the street and visit. 

A Michigan reader asks: “Should a 
gentleman ever speak first to a lady of his 
acquaintance, whom he meets upon the 
street?” 

The lady is privileged to recognize her 
men acquaintances first according to con- 
ventional ruling, but with old-time friends 
one does not stand on so much formality. 
It is not out of the way for an old-time 
man friend to greet a lady first, par- 
ticularly if she does not happen to see 
him in passing. 

















THE FAMILY’S BULLETIN BOARD 

We will look at a thing a hundred times, 
perhaps, and it has no special meaning 
and then, suddently, the sight of the 
familiar object strikes a spark somewhere 
and a new idea is born. 

I had visited the school a great many 
times before the bulletin board placed in 
the entrance hall suggested anything 
personal to me, and then one day came 
the thought: ‘What a splendid thing this 
would be to have at home. No one would 
have to be reminded and no one could 
ever say he forgot if instructions were 
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hanging plainly right before his eyes.’ 

Now, ideas lying around loose in a per- 
son’s mind do mighty little good, but if 
they are carried over into action they 
may work wonders. 

I got a large slate and hung it conspicu- 
ously in the kitchen, which is the most 
frecuented part of the house. On the 
slate are written, with white chalk be- 
cause it stares, all the things the children 
must do, the daily chores of each child, 
and the special jobs their father or I set 
for them. Also, any new rules that are 
made are chalked up until they have 
become firmly fixed in heedless young 
minds. 

All this saves a lot of anxious urging 
on my part and a lot of having to pay 
attention on theirs. The children have 
learned to look sharp at the Family 
Bulletin Board whose silent commands 
must be obeyed.—A. A. K. 


Nothing Lost But Pure Water 


Continued from page 34 
with a quick heat then cook more slowly 
until done. Same way with dehydration. 
Sweat the inside moisture out first; then 
the whole product is properly preserved. 
Sun drying does not do this. 

Speaking of sun drying, even out in 
sunny California, where they have been 
using the sun for years, they have found 
that a properly operated dehydration 
plant is cheaper than sun drying and 
turns out a better product, free from dust 
and insects and of natural color and 
quality. Sun drying will soon be a thing 
of the past because it is not efficient. 

The possibilities of dehydration are 
unlimited. First, the consumer must be 
educated to this new product. Its advan- 
tages are obvious. Then dehydration 
must be perfected and standardized. It 
would seem foolish to dry potatoes yet 
the Germans have been doing it for 
years. We waste a good portion of our 
potato crop by leaving the spring supply 
to sprout in our cellars. A soggy, sprouted 
potato is of little food value. So we may 
yet come to dehydrating potatoes and 
other supposedly long keeping vege- 


tables. But the greatest use of dehydra- 
tion will be for perishable stuff like 
greens, beans, sweet corn, tomatoes. 


Waste fruits will also be saved for a 
hungry nation by dehydration—and of 
course perishable fruits that are not culls. 
We will learn to eat dehydrated fruits as 
confections—and be healthier for it. De- 
hydration is scientific drying. It has 
come to stay. 


Summer Sewing 


I’ve discovered a delightful way to 
keep up my sewing and mending during 
the summer months when sewing is 
usually looked upon as a hardship. 

In a rather small covered lunch basket 
I place a complete set of sewing supplies 
such as scissors, thread, thimble, needles, 
darning yarn and some rolls of pieces for 
patching most commonly used. In a 
large market basket I place garments 
that requi:2 mending or those that are 
ready for hand sewing. 

These two baskets are always kept 
where they can be caught up when I have 
a half hour or more to spend on the porch 
or lawn. And in this way I accomplish 
a great deal of sewing which I should not 
do if I had each time to assemble the 
materials needed for the work and later 
to return them to their proper places.— 
Alice M. Ashton. 
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W. J. Kerr, Pres. 
The Van Kerr Co. 


ll Cure Your Motor! 


I Want Every Car Owner to Try a Set 
of Van Kerr Transformers 10 Days 





3160 North Clark Street, 
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Your troubles are over! I’ve got the remeay for your motor. No 
more trouble now from carbon or cylinders that pump oil. No 
more spark plug fouling—no more spluttering, coughing, jerking, 
balking, or “missing.” I’ve got the remedy for it all in my Van 
Kerr Transformer. Just try a set on your car, is all | ask. You'll 
experience something new in the performance of yourcar. Fast- 
er pick-up than you've ever known. Greater power to take the 
hills. A smoother, sweeter running motor, and a more even and 
steady flow of power. 





I know that my Transformer will reduce carbon 
deposits, and spark plug fouling, improve the 
running of your motor and make gasoline go fur- 
ther. I know this from the experience of over 
100,000 delighted motorists. But | don’t ask you 
to accept my word for a thing. I say: See for 
yourself at my risk and expense! Use a set 
of Van Kerr Transformers on your car OM attach Transformers yourself—in a few 
10 days free trial without cost or obligation. es a Se 





Send me no money! Simply fill out and mail the coupon and | will send you, 
prepaid, a set of Van Kerr Transformers for your car. Attach Transformers 
to spark plugs as directions say, and try them out for 10 days. If you are 
not more than amazed and delighted, return transformers at my expense, 
and the 10 days trial will not have cost you one cent. 
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Send No Money 
Only the Coupons 


Just fill out and mail the coupon 


THE VAN KERR CO., Dept. 333 
3160 North Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Chicago, III. Street and No. 


ak... 





Send me for free trial the set of Van Kerr Transformers | 
have checked here. I will either return the Transformers in 
10 days or remit the price specified. This places me under no 


for set of Transformers for 10 obligation. 
days free trial. You risk nothing Set of 4 Set of 6 [7 Set of 8 [> Set of 12 -— 
Per Set so why hesitate. Mail the coupon $2.00 |_J $2.50 LI $3.50 LJ $5.00 L_ 
of Four ag» peg tenes ge 50c extra for special connections for Buick, Oldsmobile, 
act today! (If you live out of the United States Knight, Nash. 
attach money order or draft.) Make of Car__ No. cf Cy inders___— 
The Van Kerr Co., Dept. 333 My Name____ 
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Distinctive Fall Garments for Varied Occasions 
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straight-line frocks.” 


contrasting. 

No. 1..37. For afternoon or Sunday “best’’ the young girl would be pleased 
with a dress like this. For early fall wear it might be made of taffeta, crepe de 
Chine or satin. The pattern cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch material. Transfer Pattern No. 
615, in blue only. 

No. 1436. Is a simple, charming style for a gingham frock. You could make 
the collar, cuffs and vest of organdie or linene. Sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. If a 36-inch size fits you, al! you will need will be 34% yards 36- 
inch material with 54-yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1416. Even the “awkward age” can attain grace in a cunning long-waisted 
frock like this of printed fabric with collar, cuffs, and sash of plain material. 
You can secure patterns for this style in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 2 yards 36-inch material with 54-yard 36-inch contrasting. 


HE question that seems to be on the tip-most end of every 
woman’s tongue just now regarding the new fashions is 
“Are skirts going to be longer and will the straight-line 
mode which has been so popular for the last few seasons still 
prevail?” In answer to that question, we would say “Yes, 
skirts will be longer than the abbreviated onesso many women 
have been exploiting, but it will take more than one season 
to make the modern woman wear the ungainly and not at 
all youthful below-the-ankle length skirt. Only a small mi- 
nority will go to that extreme. 
many draped models, but just as many, if not more of the 


The coming season predicts 


No. 1428. If you are in search of a style that is smart but also very serviceable, 
you have found it in this garment. As shown it is made of gingham, but it would 
also be very charming in heavier materia] such as Canton Crepe or tweed. You 
can secure patterns for this style in sizes 16 years, 36, 38,40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 334 yards of 36-inch material with 4 yard 36-inch 
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No. 1433. Is a most interesting possibility for a fall dress and is shown affecting 
the new square neckline. Patterns for this style are cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. To make the dress in a 36-inch size will require 
4\% yards of 36-inch material. Transfer Pattern No. 4904, in blue only. 

No. 1438. In this model, the square collarless neckline is exploited and the 
combination of two materials as here shown is the very latest thing for frocks. 
The pattern comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards 36-inch plaid with 1% yards 36-inch plain material. 

No. 1434. Service, charm, simplicity and stule, what more could be asked 
of just one frock? This may be truly said of this ve for what appears in the 
illustration to be a cape may also be worn on the skirt of the dress as a tunic. 
Sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 434 yards 
36-inch material. Transfer Pattern No. 616, in blue only, 





How to Order Patterns—Write your name and address plainly on any piece 
of paper. Enclose 12 cents in stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern 
eodered, and 15 cents additional for each transfer pattern desired. Send your 
order to FASHION DEPARTMENT. Our patterns are furnished for us by the 
leading fashion designers of New York City. Every pattern is seam-aliowing 
and guaranteed to fit perfectly, 





When you order your pattern, we think it would pay you to enclose 10c 
extra to receive a copy of our FALL AND WINTER FASHION MAGAZINE, 
which shows about 400 styles, including several pages of embroidery designs, 
and contains a six-lesson course in dressmaking, which will be of great help to 
you in making up any garment selected 
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Frocks for Fall School Days 


CHOOL frock days 
are here, or so very 
near that both 

mother and daughter 
must think about what 
is to be worn thru the early autumn 
months. Taking into consideration that 
the majority of mothers do not feel that 
they are warranted in spending a great 
deal of time or money in making the 
everyday frocks for the younger members 
of the family, we are showing two styles 
that can each be cut and finished in about 
two afternoons and that would please 
even that fussy miss 
who has reached a 
rather critical age 
about her togs. 
The girl from 
fourteen to eighteen 
is somewhat over 
the wash-material 
age and so for her 
we would suggest 
tweed or homespun. 
Dresses made of 
these materials are 
so jaunty and so be- 


coming. Most of 
the frocks shown 
for girls between 


these ages on Fifth 
Avenue and the 
other Main streets 
are fashioned in 
these gay-colored 
fabrics. And not 
only are they used 
for frocks but in the 
heavier weaves, 
coats and capes are 
fashioned. Passing 
thru one of the well- 
known New York 
shops the other day. 
the prettiest checks 
and plaids were no- 
tieed for only 
ninety-five cents 
per yard. The plain 
weaves can be had 
for a little less. An- 
other point in favor 
of a tweed dress is 
that you will not 
need much trim- 
ming, because they 
are tailorish materi- 
als. Buttons, stitch- 
ing and braid will often add just the 
touch that you desire. Many times you 
have noticed pretty collar and cuffs sets; 
there would be just the thing, fer you 
could put a fresh set on occasionally and 
make your dress feel like new. Just im- 
agine yourself in one of these frocks with 
a good-looking pair of brown oxfords, 
sports stocking and a turn-off-the-face 
hat of felt, which is by the way, the new- 
est in fall millinery. You might also add 
a silk or hand-woven scarf to the outfit. 

Then, too, there is the younger girl to 
be considered ranging in age from ten to 
fourteen. If she is still in grammar 
school, to one tweed dress, she will need 
a few of wash materials, such as gingham, 
crepe, and chambray. Both these styles 
would adapt themselves to these ma- 
terials also. 

The model illustrated in No. 1485 ex- 
ploits a clever use of a panel that will 





Serviceable Dresses 


That Will Please 





make the growing girl 
appear more graceful. 
A dress like this would 
please daughter, and 
, mother , too, would ap- 
prove for it would only cost about 
one dollar and sixty-five cents figuring 
gingham at forty cents per yard and fifty 
cents per yard for linene. 

The pattern can be had in fivesizes, 
from ten to eighteen years. To make the 
dress in a sixteen year-old size will re- 
quire three yards thirty-six inch material 
with seven-eighths yards thirty-two-inch 
contrasting. 

Mothers who are 
in the habit of hav- 
ing the family sew- 
ing done at home 
and who carefully 
plan each frock, will 
see at once the ad- 
vantages the model 
illustrated in No. 
1479 offers. With 
the blouse and waist 
joined at the long 
waistline, it makes 
a charming frock 
carried out in either 
a single material or 
a combination of 
plaid and plain 
goods. The popular 
square-cut armhole 
is an important fea- 
ture where style is 
concerned. It re- 
quires such a small 
quantity of each 
material to make 
this frock, that 
short ends that have 
been purchased at a 
bargain table would 


answer well. Then 
also it has good 
possibilities for a 


make-over frock, for 
you can use the best 
partsofthedresstobe 
made over and com- 
bine it with a small 
remnant of a con- 
trasting material. 

The pattern cuts 
in five sizes, from 
ten to eighteen 
years. To make the 
dress in a sixteen year-old size will re- 
quire two and one-eighth yards of thirty- 
six-inch material with one and three- 
fourths yards of thirty-six-inch contrast- 
ing. If you make it of gingham and 
chambray as suggested by the illustra- 
tion, it would cost about one dollar and 
twenty cents figuring gingham at forty 
cents per yard with chambray at twenty 
cents per yard. 


A MONOGRAM PARTY 

If you are looking for a new and novel 
way of entertaining for the girl friend who 
is soon to be a bride, try a monogram 
shower. Invitations should be written on 
correspondence cards bearing the hostess 
monogram and should be sent early 
enough to allow plenty of time for the 
selection or preparation of the gifts. The 
hostess should designate on the invi- 
tations the monogram to beusedon gifts. 











You Can Make This 
$44) Dress For 
Only $9 


HE smart coat dress of fine navy serge 
shown above, with the new circular ski:t 
effect, would cost you at least $40 in the 


shops. Yet you can make it yourself for only 
$9. Here is the exact cost of materials :— 
3% yards of serge at $2 per yard $6.50 
Lining 75 
Georgette for vest ; 25 
Embroidery floss for sleeves.... —— 
Findings aren ——— 
Total evee9.00 


This is just one example of what you can save 
on all your clothes by making them yourself. You 
can have three or four times as many pretty 
things as the woman who pays high prices in the 
shops, or you can save half or more of what you 
have been spending for clothes each season. 

The Woman’s Institute has developed a won- 
derful new method by which you can learn easily 
and quickly, in spare time, amid the comfort and 
quiet of your own home surroundings, to make 
blouses, dresses, skirts, suits, coats, lingerie, hats, 
children’s clothes—everything you desire for your- 
self, your family and others. 

This plan is so simple you start making gar- 
ments at once ; so thorough that without previous 
experience you acquire in a few months, right 
at home, the skill of a professional dressmaker. 


There is not the slightest doubt about your 
ability to learn. More than 150,000 women and 
girls in city, town and country, in all circum- 
stances and of all ages, have proved by the gar- 
ments they have made and the dollars they have 
saved the success of the Institute’s method. 

You cannot afford to let another day pass 
without finding out all about this new plan. 
Simply send the coupon below or a letter or 
postal to the Woman's Institute, Dept. 112-J, 
Scranton, Penna., for a copy of the Institute's 
64-page bock, “Dressmaking Made Easy.” Your 
request will not obligate you in any way, but it 
will bring you—free—the fu story of how you 
can dress better at less cost or prepare for success 
in the dressmaking profession. 

-_— ee TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — - 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 112-J, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject 
which I have marked below: 


(C0 Home Dressmaking D Millinery 
(J Professional Dressmaking C) Cooking 
Name : 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 
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Odd Names For Delicious Dishes 





CHICKEN SQUARES 
Stew and bone one chicken and 


two pounds of veal. Make a 
thick white sauce, using one cup 
of fat from chicken broth, one 
quart of milk and flour for thick- 
ening. Combine six well-beaten 
eggs with the meat, then add white 
sauce and seasoning. Bake in a 
large dripping pan forty-five 
minutes, allow it to cool fifteen 
minutes, cut in squares and 
serve. The recipe serves twenty- 
four people. 








TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SALAD 
Make a dressing of four egg yolks, the juice of one 
lemon, one-fourth cup of cream, and a pinch of salt, 

cooked until thick in a double boiler. { 
of whipped cream when the mixture is cold. Mix with 
one can of diced pineapple, one can of white cherries, one 
box of marshmallows cut in pieces. 
completely prepared as long as twenty-four hours before 
When ready to use, add 
one-fourth pound of pecans and serve on head lettuce. 


needed and allowed to stand. 


Serves eleven or twelve plates. 


SHRIMP WIGGLE 


ELIZABETH DREDGE PIERCE 


They Fit Well In the Dinner, 
Party and Luncheon Menus 
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What’s In a Name? 

T is a recognized fact that the psycho- 

logical influence of names plays a greater 
part in our daily living than would at first 
appear, or than we would generally care 
to concede. This applies to dishes with 
unusual names quite as readily as to other 
things, and lends a new interest in their 
planning and preparation, to say nothing 
of the expectancy with which we gather 
about to partake of them. 

Refrigerator Cake, for example, con- 
jures up in the housewife’s mind a cool, 
refreshing dessert of some substantial 
nature, that surely cannot have any rela- 
tion to a hot oven. Therefore it is of 
interest, particularly for use on a hot day. 

Twenty-four Hour Salad immediately 
suggests the more leisurely preparation of 
a dish that usually requires hurried assem- 
biing, just at the busiest moments preced- 
ing the serving of the meal. To eliminate 
any portion of this eleventh-hour rush, 
must certainly make its appeal. 

The recipes given herewith are “tried 
and true,” and will be found practical as 
well as novel to serve for luncheons, din- 
ners, or refreshments for afternoon and 
evening parties. 








Add one-half pint 


The salad may be 





COCOANUT DIAMONDS 


Sift two cups of flour, four tea- 
spoons of baking powder, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, and two table- 
spoons of sugar together three 
times. Rub in one tablespoon of 
butter, add one-half to three- 
fourths cup of milk or water and 
one cup of shredded cocoanut, to 
make a soft dough. Pat out to 
one-half inch thickness and cut 
in diamond shapes. Bake in a 
hot oven fifteen minutes. Serve 
hot with butter. 











REFRIGERATOR CAKE 


Melt one-half pound of German sweet chocolate (do not 


use milk chocolate), two tablespoons of powdered sugar, 


sweetened. 


and three tablespoons of warm water in double boiler 
until a smooth paste is obtained. 
yolks of four eggs one at a time, and beat each time. 
When thoroly cold, add whites of eggs beaten stiff. Line 
loaf cake tin with oiled paper, put in a layer of lady 
fingers, separated, or plain ceed 


of chocolate flies, 


When cool add the 


la wafers, then a layer 


alternating until the pan is filled. 
A dozen and a half lady fingers or about one pound of 
vanilla wafers will be used. 
several hours, slice and serve with whipped cream slightly 


Set in a refrigerater for 


and one cup of peas. Season. 
Serve hot on triangles of piping 
hot toast. 


Make a plain white sauce 
and add one can of shrimps 
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When . 


Captain Heckel 
Fell Out 
of a 


Peach Tree 


like Sir Issac Newton, he made an 
important discovery. Why should 
peach trees head so high? Why not 
make ladders unnecessary in picking 
fruit? Read how he ‘‘made”’ this new 
peach, step by step, in October issue. 
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Fruit, Garden and Home for October 








Should a Woman Enter Politics? 


The franchise confered on the mothers of men also 
carries with it grave responsibilites. Where is 

‘‘woman’s place,” in the home or on the platform? 
Mrs. Peter Olesen, nominee for the U. S. Senate from 
Minnesota, in a special message to Fruit, Garden and 
Home readers, discusses this point in the October 
number. 


How to Plant Dutch Bulbs 


Wouldn’t you like to have a real Dutch bulb grower 
tell you how to succeed with your tulips, hyacinths, 

narcissi and other Dutch bulbs? J. M. Elzinga, a real 
Hollander, will give you timely pointers on planting 
those bulbs this fall. 


Why Not Have More Roses? 


Of course, you are beginning to think about more 
roses for next spring. J. Horace McFarland, editor 
American Rose Annual and an international authority, 
tells you in the October number what, when and how 
to plant. 


Shaw’s Garden in Old St. Louis 


This great garden was established by a retired busi- 
ness man who had to have something to do. Read 
about it and the wonderful place it has in the hearts 
of St. Louisans. It is a great monument to one man’s 
love for gardening, and more eternal than marble. 


Watch For and Read This Interesting October Number. 








The Story and a Half House 


If you are getting ready to build—now or in the dream 
days to come—you'll want to save the Home Building 
Page printed in ‘October. Yes, there are floor plans 
and perspective drawings so you can see just how it 


will look. 
What to Listen for in Music 


Most of us don’t know how to listen. Wedon’t hea 
half the melodies around us. This article will tell 
you how to listen, and how to hear more than you 
can now. The suggestions will be good fun totry out 
some crisp October evening. 


You Can’t Afford to Miss 


the dozens of other good features—October Reminders; 
the Fashion Page; the Needlecraft Page; the Menu 
suggestions and Cookery Page; the Questions Ans- 
wered department and others to numerous to mention. 


Our Chicago Shopping Service 
Wouldn’t you like to have someone to do your 
shopping for youin Chicago? Mrs. Mildred Meredith 
Bohen inaugarates a shopping service for our readers, 
commencing in October. 


For your convenience we are enclosing an order blank 
in this copy of your magizine. Send in the subscrip- 
tions of your neighbors and friends. You'll be doing 
them a favor. 
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Protect Your Home 
Cal, Gun, while the supply * go> 
lasts, for anly . . . « « e 
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Cal. reg- * 
ulation 
7-shot 

Blue Steel ‘‘Spanish 

Broncho”—superior to 
any 25-Cal. Automatic 
Gun made regardless of 
name, make or price. 

Shoots standard ammu- 
nition. Positive lock prevents accidents; fiat 
model; extra light weight, perfect grip. Get one 
now. No. 139, 


32-Cal. 10-SHOT. MILI- $ 25 
TARY MODEL AUTO- 1 0Q= 
MATIC FORONLY... 
A MAN’S GUN. Built for hard service; fn like 
they used “Over There.” With EXTRA MAGA- 
ZINE FREE. Shoots Standard Ammunition. 
Safety lock prevents accidents. 32 Cal., No. 239, 
while they last . . . $10.25 
These guns are used by many Police 
t Officers and Government Employes on 
account of their absolute dependability. 
QUANTITY LIMITED—GOING ‘AST. 
Order direct from this advt. to insure prompt 
delivery. All charges prepaid when accompanied 
by Check, Money Order or Bank Draft, or, if 
you prefer. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Pay postman on arrival. Our price plus 
postage. Examine merchandise carefully and if 
not as represent re ae return same and get 
your MONEY BA 

BANK REFERENCES. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Field Glasses and Guns 
at Bargain Prices on Request. 


EDWARDS 
IMPORT TRADING CORP, 
258 Broadway, New York 


MEN WANTED 
eS rae 



































For $2.49 you can build the simplest, 
most efficient, easiest to operate and 
best oat sprouter ever constructed. A 
boy can make one in an evening with no tools but 

and hammer. Thousands in ‘al operation. 
Plans with plain directions for b 0c p 


L PUTNAM, Route 982-O ELMIRA, N. ¥. 
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Happy Lanterns 


VERNA GRISIER McCULLY 


MMY was hopping merrily about 
the floor in a brand new pair of shoes. 
He was oh, so happy. 

But Matilda wasn’t because she didn’t 
have new shoes. It was not her turn to 
have them. So she had very sad feelings. 

“Tommy, lets you and I give Matilda 
the shoe box,’’ said Mumsey. 

“Why, ’course we'll give her the shoe 
box,” said Tommy. 

“What good is an old _ shoe box?” 
asked Matilda a bit grumpily. 

“You can have the tissue paper, too,”’ 
said Tommy cheerily. 

“Yes,” said Mumsey, “we will need 
some of the paper, but we must have some 
colored tissue paper, too.” 

“Are you going to make paper dolls?” 
asked Matilda excitedly. 

“You wait and you'll see, as soon as 
you bring the paper,”’ answered Mumsey. 

Tommy and Matilda scampered off as 
fast as ever their legs could carry them. 
Tommy’s new slioes were slippery on the 
soles and he couldn’t scamper as quickly 
as Matilda. So she came back first with 
all the colors of tissue paper. Just then 
Tommy walked in, carrying the scissors 
carefully with their points down. ' 

“Now we are going to make Matilda a 
Happy Lantern,” said Mumsey. 

“What’s a Happy Lantern?” asked 
Matilda. 

Munsey took the lid off the shoe box 
and removed all the tissue paper from 
the inside. Then she drew a line on the 
outside, down the center of each side, 
dividing each side into two equal parts. 
On one half she drew a crescent moon, on 
the other half a star. Then on the other 
side she made a diamond shape and a 
circle. On one end she drew a face, like 
a Jack o’lantern, and on the other end a 
square. 

“What next?” asked Tommy. 

And what do you think Tommy’s and 
Matilda’s mother did next? She cut 
holes in that box, very carefully following 
the designs that she had made on the 
outside. 

When that was finished it looked like 
a funny house with queer windows and 
no roof. 

“Now for the top,” and Mumsey cut a 
large squre hole in the middle of the top. 

“Oh, I forgot the paste and a candle and 
matches. And a piece of string too. 

Tommy hurried off very quickly in 
order not to miss anything that hap- 
pened to the funny box house. When 
he came back with all these things, they 


chose a color of tissue paper for each win- 
dow of the Happy Lantern. 

They decided upon white for the Jack 
o’lanterr face, which was to be the front. 
Then they chose blue for the star, to go 
with the yellow moon, with red for the 
circle and green for the diamond. They 
cut pieces of these colors of tissue paper a 
bit larger than the shape they were to 
cover. They pasted these pieces on the 
inside of the box, each color over the 
shape they had chosen for it. 

Mumsey tied a long string to the front 
of the box. After that she stuck the 
short candle firmly in the center of the 
bottom of the box. She did this by melt- 
ing some of the wax on the end of the 
candle with a lighted match. Then she 
put the lid on and lighted the candle 
thru the big hole in the top. It was the 
nest beautiful Happy Lantern you ever 
saw! 

“Just before it gets dark you can take it 
outside and draw it up and down in front 
of the house,” said Mumsey. ; 

Now it was Tommy’s turn to have sad 
feelings. 

“T wish I had one, too,” he said. 

“T know,” said Matilda. ‘‘We’ll make 
one for you out of the box my shoes came 
in the last time. I know where it is.” 

In a very short time, Tommy and 
Matilda were making another Happy 
Lantern. That evening they took them 
out of doors, all alight, and drew them up 
and down on the sidewalk. 


QUICK WINDOW WASHING 

This scheme is for cleaning the outside 
of French windows or doors, or for other 
first-floor windows which are low enough 
to be reached by a long-handled mop, 
brush or common broom, Allow a scant 
teaspoonful of sal soda, but no soap, to a 
gallon of very hot water, and mop or 
scrub the glass with this, using plenty of 
water and working rapidly. When per- 
fectly clean, rinse by dashing hot water 
over the panes. Now let the glass dry. 
If water is scalding hot, evaporation will 
be so rapid that a crystal-clear glass will 
result. The secret of success here is hot 
water and quick work. Glass must be 
rinsed as soon as washed or streaks will 
be the consequence. In the home of the 
writer are two long windows, each con- 
taining twenty-one five-inch panes of 
glass! It is almost impossible to clean 
and polish these tiny panes with cloths 
and avoid smears, to say nothing of the 
time consumed by such a tedious task. 
—Mrs. A. B. D. 
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cnaree. with Ever-Set Trap. 50 sparrows eat a 
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Try This for Your Electric Iron 


Here is an arrangement for utilizing the 
flat surface of an electric iron for a cook- 
ing surface. A small platform placed 
under the standard of the iron with two 
braces on either side between which the 
handle of the iron is placed is the whole 
story. The device is so simple that any- 
one who can handle tools can make one 
in very little time. For the college girl 
who does not feel that she can take both 
an electric grill and an iron with her, this 
contrivance is especially recommended. 
It would also prove valuable where the 
home does not boast the possession of an 
electric grill. 


IRONING DAY 


Many a woman who escapes the drudg- 
ery of tubwork by sending her wash to 
the laundry or by having a woman come 
for a half day, is obliged to do all or part 
of her ironing. If the family is large or 
even of medium size, the ironing is no 
small part of her routine work. 

To iron fast and well is an accomplish- 
ment which, if one puts a little thought 
into the details, may be acquired by any 
one, even the newest of new little wives 
who is trying her best to keep house in 
just the right way—for John’s sake. 

The clothes should be sprinkled or 
“laid down,” as New England folks call 
it, several hours before ironing, at least; 
and it is better to do this the day before 
if possible for then the dampness is more 
evenly distributed. Shake out each piece, 
straighten the sleeves of the waists and 
fold toward the middle, then sprinkle so 
that every part gets a little and roll up 
firmly. Fold towels in half and lay one 
upon the other before rolling, also, the 
napkins and handkerchiefs. Thin white 
waists or dresses will not dry out if rolled 
in a cloth. 

There is no better cover for the ironing- 
board, if one does not use the kind that 
may be bought in the stores, than un- 
bleached muslin drawn tight and either 
pinned or tacked in place. Set the iron- 
stand upon a folded paper or piece of 
cloth to protect the cover from seorch 
and have the wax conveniently near. 

Place each piece upon the board and 
arrange so that the iron can go over it to 
the best advantage by covering the most 
surface with one pressure. 

Think of each article and decide which 
is the best order of going over its differ- 
ent parts. Then you have introduced 
system into ironing. After a while you’ll 
have one best way of ironing each sort of 
thing. After a while you will become 
dexterous and you'll find yourself moving 
in a sort of rhythm that takes you swiftly, 
almost without effort, thru a large lot of 
ironing. Your hands will work indepen- 
dent of your thoughts. Like faithful, 
well-trained servants, they will be doing 
their tasks while you may be thinking of 
something entirely and delightfully dif- 
ferent.—A. A. K. 
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Have A e Heating System 
Absolutely Seif Rese lend 


Garage warm or garage cold—what a difference in com- 
fort and economy. 

There are 26 exclusive vital features in the SyracO. Two 
or three minutes once a day isall the attention neccessary. 
Burns either hard or soft coal. Fuel consumption reduced 
to minimum by trouble-proof temperature control, regu- 
lated by temperature by water. Even water level un- 
neccessary . 

There's a size SyracO for your garage—whether one car 
or twenty. 

SyracO is an assembly of standard parts which means at 
tractive prices and money- “back guarantee. - 


Just send us the 






Self- Regulating Hot Water 


SITCO 






108-110 S. Salina St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
DEALERS: Possibly your territory is still open. 




















MONUMENT was dedicated to the original 
Delicious apple tree near Winterset, Iowa, on 
August 15. I had the pleasure to visit the old 

tree on that day and witnesstheceremonies attending 
the dedication of the monument. The tree still stands 
on the farm formerly owned by Jesse Hiatt, near Peru, 
a village a few miles south of Winterset. It is being 
carefully preserved and has a crop of fruit this year. 
Fruit, Garden and Home carried a story in the July 
issue concerning the origin of this famous and deserving 
apple, at which time we reproduced a picture of the 
tree. 

What could be more indicative of the new thinking 
that is present among men today, than the setting aside 
of a day and the dedication of a monument to “an 
apple tree’? and the man who discovered it? Surely, 
the race is making progress when we begin to value, 
here and there, the simple faith and persistent labor of 
our unsung and unheralded heroes. The man who pro- 
duced the Delicious apple is the type of man who, some 
day, will be more highly honored than he ‘“‘who takes a 
mighty city.”’ We are beginning to get a true sense of 
values when we are willing to erect monuments to 
those of constructive tendency, rather than to those 
who destroy and lay waste. 


VERYONE who has a vegetable garden will be glad 

to lend encouragement to the proposed campaign 
to increase the consumption of vegetables. An official 
of the Childs’ system of dairy lunches is reported to 
have stated that for every $100 spent for food in their 
lunch rooms, only $1.50 is spent for vegetables. 

Those who have their own gardens do not have to be 
urged to eat plenty of vegetables, but the man who 
buys vegetabies is apt to neglect it. Much has been 
said about vitamins, the new and vital element in cer- 
tain foodstuffs necessary to health. We know that 
vitamins are present in favorable quantities in fresh 
vegetables, and we can give our hearty support to the 
slogan, “Eat Vegetables for Vitamins.’’ Think of this 
the next time you order a lunch or a dinner. 


OU readers who are old time peony growers may 

be able to settle an argument that is probably as 
old as the hills. Some of our readers are bringing it up. 
One contends that black ants working around the 
peomy buds are a pest and ought to be exterminated. 
Another states that they cause the plant to blight. 
Still another announces that he has gotten rid of his 
ants by using saucers of molasses poisoned with arsenic, 
which are placed at the base of the plants. And, to 
add to the merriment, another reader gravely asserts 
that black ants are necessary in order to aid the buds 
in their proper development. We do not believe this 
is a question for the court, but one for the jury. The 
case Is now in your hands. 


RTHUR BRISBANE, characterized as the world’s 

highest salaried editorial writer, marvels in a 
recent paragraph at the ability of rats to carry eggs to 
their. nests without breaking them. He cites an in- 
stance where a rat carried a single pigeon egg. Had Mr 
Brisbane cared to go a little deeper into rat ability, he 
would have discovered in a certain bulletin issued by 
the U: S. Department of Agriculture aninstance where 
a farmer had stored several dozen eggs in a large tub. 
The tub was placed in an empty room in an outbuilding. 
There was a board across the doorway one foot high. 
The rats not only carried away one egg from this tub, 
but all the eggs,taking them over the top of the tub and 
over this twelve-inch board without breaking a single 
egg! 
So far as is known, rats carry off eggs merely for the 
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devilment of the thing. They do not eat the eggs, un-- 


less they happen to become broken. We have found 
hens’ eggs in rat nests perfectly intact after they had 
been there some weeks. We have likewise found nests 
full of “rat bait” which had been carried there and 
scornfully ignored. 


HE bonfire season, so characteristic of the autumn, 

will soon be with us. Those of you who have been 
in the habit of burning your leaves and lawn accumula- 
tions would do well to utilize this material in a more 
practical and efficient manner. Leaves make good fer- 
tilizer when spaded into the garden. They will also do 
valuable yeoman service in protecting the roots of your 
roses, shrubs and other plantings from frost damage. 
Grass will also be helpful. Both will make an excellent 
mulch for the strawberry bed. Mulch the roots of your 
privet hedge with a good covering of leaves, but be 
careful that bonfires don’t spread to them and ruin 
your hedge. We’ve seen many a hedge ruined thru 
carelessness in this respect. 


NE of the outstanding features which will be in- 

augurated in the October number will be Fruit, 
Garden and Home’s shopping service. We have ar- 
ranged with Mildred Meredith Bohen to conduct this 
service for our readers. Mrs. Bohen lives in Chicago, 
the world’s greatest wholesale district, and she will 
have access to the stocks of the great wholesalers and 
retailers in that city. Each month she will describe a 
few of the inexpensive and practical articles, which she 
discovers in her shopping tours, in the coulmns of the 
magazine. The price will be given—the regular retail 
price—and Mrs. Bohen will be glad to execute orders 
for any of our readers free of charge. This service will 
easily become one of the most important features and 
services which Fruit, Garden and Home will offer. 


OME of our readers have been wanting to know how 

they can save flowers and plants which. have been 
in hanging baskets all summer. The answer to that 
question will depend upon the kind of plants you have 
had. Annuals will, of course,die down in the fall. 
Perennials can be stored in a cool dry place where there 
is little or no light for a rest period of the early winter. 
Then they can be potted and foreed for late winter 
growth and, perhaps, bloom—or allowed to remain in 
storage until spring. It all depends upon what you 
have to work with and what you want to do. New moss 
should be procured from the florist in the spring for 
repacking your hanging basket. 


T would be a fine thing to arrange a bird feeding 

platform in September for the feeding of non-migrat- 
ing birds during the winter. It is a wonder that our 
feathered friends have been able to subsist as well as 
they have in the ages past, considering the opportunities 
they have had. It was perhaps possible for them to 
feed in comfort when natural conditions prevailed, but 
the advent of civilization has tended to discourage, 
rather than encourage, their development. The recent 
movement to interest boys and girls in the preservation 
of our birds, thru the building of bird houses and feed- 
ing platforms, is certainly worthy of the aid and sup- 
port of every right-thinking person. And all garden and 
—— lovers need no encouragement to stand by the 
birds. 


AM still mighty anxious to hear from all of you about 
your gardens. what you think of the magazine and 
any other point we can furnish information or aid. 
There is no admission charge and you are welcome to 
stay as long as you like! 
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When summer bids you good-bye, you are 
bound to be interested in a better heating 
system that will protect your family’s 
health with its balmy, circulating, summer-like warmth. 


The Calorie pipeless furnace makes winter days happy in more 
than 135,000 homes, many inevery state in the Union; in Canada 
and Alaska. Guaranteed to heat your home to 70 degrees in coldest 
weather or your money back. Costs less than stoves to heat your 
building. Saves 35% to 50% fuel. 


The Improved Caloric has important features not found on any 
other heating plant. A circulating air system that is a marvel of 
efficiency. 


Caloric engineers have had years of experience in pipeless heating. 
Every installation determined according to scientific facts. No 
guess work. 

Before you are face to face with winter visit the nearest Caloric 
dealer. He will help you solve your heating problem. Send for 
free book, ‘‘Summer in Winter.” 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 


Pioneers of Pipeless Heating—1l03 Years in Business 
lll Woodrow St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Distributors—W aterhouse- Wilcox Company, San Francisco and Los Angeles; C. H. Parker & Son, Denver 
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Star Ba 


Serve Star Bacon in these appetizing ways: 





Also sold sliced, in glass 
jars and in 8 and 16 oz. 
cartons. 
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HE unvarying quality and flavor of Star Bacon 

is attained by our extreme care in selecting only 
the choicest of the millions of pounds we cure yearly. 
Star Bacon keeps so well and may be served in so 
many ways that it is economical to buy an entire piece. 


bacon omelette; 


bacon and beans; stuffed bacon slices; sauted liver and bacon; 
bacon and hominy; bacon muffins; bacon and spinach, etc. 


In frying, always start the 
strips on a cold skillet and 
fry slowly. Save the drip- 
pings for flavoring—for sau- 
teing and deep fat frying. 


Star Bacon is identified as 
highest grade by the Armour 
Oval Label — the quality 
mark that takes the guess- 
work out of buying. 


Ask your dealer for these 
Oval Label foods: 


STAR HAM 

SIMON PURE LEAF LARD 
VERIBEST CANNED MEATS 
VERIBEST EVAPORATED MILK 
DRY AND FRESH SAUSAGE 
CLOVERBLOOM BUTTER 
NUT-OLA MARGARINE 
VERIBEST EGGS 


ARMOUR 453 COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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